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Foreword 



Student financial aid programs, both Federal and non-Federal, have 
played an important role in postsecondary education. Policymakers at 
Federal, State, and institutional levels need information on the 
distribution of financial aid, the nature of aid packages, the profile of 
aid recipients, the pattern of financing postsecondary education, and the 
impact of financial aid program changes on students, their families, and 
postsecondary institutions. To meet this need for information, the 
National Center for Education Statistics in the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, with assistance from other components of the 
U.S. Department of Education (including the Office of Postsecondary 
Education, the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, and the Office 
of Management) , the Congressional Budget Office, and the Office of 
Management and Budget, launched a comprehensive study on student financial 
aid: The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NESAS) . 

This report on graduate and first-professional students is the second 
in a series of NPSAS reports prepared by the National Center for Education 
Statistics staff. Its primary purpose is to inform policymakers and other 
interested parties of the NPSAS data and the data's potential for 
clarifying a myriad of policy and research issues surrounding 
postsecondary education and student financial aid. 

NPSAS provides the financial aid cammunity and other interested 
researchers with a totally new perspective on the cost and financing of a 
postsecondary education. Whereas previous work has relied on Federal 
financial aid program data or State-specific data, this new perspective 
derives from consistent and comprehensive data collected for a nationally 
representative sample of students enrolled at a single point in time — the 
fall of the school year. For individuals who are familiar with, or have 
used, a traditional approach to the study of issues in this area, this new 
perspective may challenge previous findings and longstanding beliefs. 

We hope that the release of this second descriptive report will 
stimulate discussions on student financial aid issues, particularly as 
they affect postbaccalaureate students. We also hope it will encourage 
further reports and more indepth analyses of the data provided by this 
landmark study. 
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Executive Summary 



Student financial aid is an important concern to policymakers and the 
general public, particularly in light of the substantial growth in Federal 
and non-Federal financial aid expenditures over the years. In the 1963-64 
academic year, the total amount of Federal, state, and institutional aid 
awarded to postsecondary students- 1 was over one-half billion 
dollars. By the 1986-87 academic year, the total amount of aid awarded 
to postsecondary students had grown to over $20 billion, a 36-fold 
increase in current dollars, -me major source of this growth has been the 
Federal Government. In the 1963-64 academic year, the total amount of 
Federal aid awarded to postsecondary students was about $200 million. By 
the 1986-87 academic year, Federal contributions to student aid had grown 
to more than $15 billion. 

With respect to postbaccalaureate students, 3 in 1974 an estimated 
$1.9 billion in financial aid was awarded to graduate and 
first-professional students, in contrast, in 1984 an estimated $5.7 
billion was awarded to graduate and first-professional students, a 300 
percent increase in current dollars; while, in 1986, an estimated 7.3 
billion was "received by over 760,000 postbaccalaureate students. 

Given the magnitude and importance of current financial aid programs, 
there is little doubt that fundamental questions concerning financial aid 
must be addressed. Such questions as who receives financial aid and who 
does not, how financial aid from various sources and of different types is 
distributed among students, how much financial aid students receive, and 
what proportion of the total student cost of a postsecondary education 
does financial aid cover are of critical concern to policymakers and the 
general public. Moreover, as the size and structure of Federal and 
non-Federal aid programs change over time, there is an increasing 
awareness of the need for determining how these changes affect students, 
their families, and postsecondary institutions. 

To obtain data that can address these and other vital issues 
surrounding the financing of student's postsecondary education, the U.S. 
Department of Education established the National Postsecondary Student Aid 
Study (NESAS) . The NFSAS was designed as a consistent, comprehensive, and 
efficient student-based data system. The first implementation of the 
NPSAS occurred during the 1986-87 school year. For this 1986-87 study, a 
sample of students enrolled in postsecondary education institutions in the 
fall of the school year was selected. The study obtained information on 
the student's enrollment characteristics, financial aid status, cost of 



Postsecondary students include undergraduates, graduates (master's 
and doctoral students) and first-professionals (students studying law, 
theology, chiropractic medicine, dentistry, medicine (MDs) , optometry, 
osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine) . 

2 The reader is reminded that loans are considered part of financial aid. 

3 Includes students pursuing a graduate (a master's or doctoral) or a 
first-professional degree. 
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attendance, and demographic and socicxaconcmic characteristics. For the 
first time, estimates of these variables are available for the same 
population at the same point in time. 

Some interesting results from an analysis of the NESAS data concerning 
graduate and first-professional students are presented below. In 
examining these results, one should be cautious on two counts. First, all 
estimates cited in these highlights and the report are subject to sampling 
variability. Second, estimates of the number of students who received aid 
and the distribution of aided students among different types of 
postseoondary institutions are based on students enrolled in postsecondary 
education in the fall of 1986, rather than for the entire 1986-87 school 
year . As a result, sane estimates in this report may differ substantially 
ftcro numbers in Federal financial aid program reports, which present 
program data for the full financial aid program fiscal year. Thus, in 
making cccparisons between NESAS and program data, one should note the 
differences in the time period covered. 



Enrollment 

• In the fall of 1986, approximately 62 percent of all graduate 
students were enrolled in public institutions, while most 
first-professional students (66.5 percent) were enrolled in 
private, not-for-profit schools (table 2.1). 

• Seventy-two percent of all graduate students attended doctoral 
institutions; only 28 percent attended other 4-year schools 
(table 2.1) . (For the purposes of this report, all 
postseoondary institutions with a first-professional program are 
classified as doctoral-level schools; thus, by definition, all 
first-professional students attend doctoral institutions) . 

• Of the more than 1.3 million postbaocalaureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, about 77 percent were graduate students and 
23 percent were first-professional students (table 2.1). 

• Forty-five percent of all postbaocalaureate students were 30 
years old or older; however, 80 percent of the first-professional 
students were under 30 years old (table 2.3) . 

• Close to one-half of all postbaocalaureate students were enrolled 
as part-time students, although this varied by level of study. 
For example, while 65 percent of all master's students were 
enrolled part-time, only 7 percent of all first-professional 
students were (table 2.3) . 
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Education Expenses 



To determine postbacxalaureate students 1 expenses in attending 
postsecandary institutions in the 1986-87 school year, NPSAS collected a 
variety of esq^ense variables. Information is presented on total expenses 
and four components: tuition and fees; food and housing; books and 
supplies; and other expenses related to the students attendance in a 
postsecondary institution (such as transportation, child care, and 
personal expenses, which were related to the student's attendance in a 
postsecondary institution). 

• The average total expenses directly related to education for 
full-time postbaccalaureate students was about $9,300; for 
part-time postbaccalaureate students the average was one-third of 
that amount ($2,992) (table 3.2). 

• Full-time first-professionals 1 average total expenses directly 
related to education for the 1986-87 school year approached 
$13,000, while full-time doctoral students' expenses averaged 
about $7,000, full-time master's students' expenses were about 
$6,300, and part-time master's students' expenses averaged less 
than $3,000 (table 3.2). 

• Regardless of the level of study, most of the expenses directly 
related to education incurred by postbaccalaureate students were 
attributable to the tuition and fees charged by the institution, 
ttiis was especially true for full-time first-professionals, whose 
average tuition and fees of $9,000 represented 70 percent of 
their total expenses directly related to education (table 3.2). 

• The data also indicate that among first-professional students, 
those majoring in medicine had much higher expenses directly 
related to education than those majoring in law or theology. The 
average total expenses directly related to education for 
full-time medical students at private institutions was about 
$20,200; whereas, the average for full-time law students at 
private institutions was about $12,000, and the average for 
full-time theology students at private institutions was about 
$7,200 (table 3.3). 
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Sources and Types of Aid 



Postbaccalaureate students receive financial aid from thv Federal 
Government, States, postsecondary institutions, employers, other private 
organizations, or a combination of these sources. From these sources, 
students receive different types of aid: fellowships/grants, tuition 
waivers, assistantships, and loans. The following highlights refer to the 
distribution and amount of financial aid awarded to graduate and 
first-professional students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source or 
type of aid. (The reader is cautioned that adding across various sources 
or types of aid will produce percentages greater than 100, because same 
students received more than one type or source of aid.) 

• Fifty-seven percent of all postbaccalaureate students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986 received financial aid during the 1986-87 school 
year. Nearly three-quarters of the first-professional and 
doctoral students received financial aid; whereas, fewer than 
one-half of the master's students received financial aid during 
the school year (table 4.1) . 

• Full-time first-professional and doctoral students received 
higher amounts of financial aid (both received, on average, 
about $10,700) than full-time master's students ($7,805) (table 
4.2), 

• The two largest sources of financial aid to postbaccalaureate 
students were the student's postsecondary institution and the 
Federal Government. Over one-third of the postbaccalaureate 
students enrolled in the fall of 1986 received institutional aid 
(34.8 percent) and over one-quarter received Federal aid (27.3 
percent) in 1986-87. Substantially fewer postbaccalaureate 
students received State aid (5.9 percent), employer aid (7.4 
percent) , or aid from other sources (3.8 percent) in the 1986-87 
school year (table 4.1) . 

• The average amount of institutional or Federal aid received by 
full-time postbaccalaureate students was higher ($6,354 in 
institutional aid and $7,011 in Federal aid) than the average 
amount of State ($3,562), employer ($4,023) , or other aid 
($4,125) (table 4.2). 

• Of the postbaccalaureate students enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of 1986, 25 percent received a 
fellowship/grant, 18 percent received a tuition waiver, 20 
percent received an assistantship, and 26 percent received a loan 
in 1986-87. Twenty-four percent of the postbaccalaureate 
students received a loan through the Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) program ard 13 percent received some other type of loan 
(table 4.5). 




^onn 1 ^ POftbacpflaureate students received, on average, about 
§4,800 m fellowship/grant aid, $3,600 in tuition waivers, $4,600 
in assistantships and $7,900 in loan aid. The averaqe amount 
borrcwedby Fostbaccalaureate students through the GSL proqram 
was about $5,100 (table 4.6). p ^ 

Sixty-three percent of the first-professional students enrolled 
19 ! 6 reo ? ived some type of loan during the school 
year (57.5 percent received a GSL) , while only 16 percent of the 
master's or doctoral students received loans in 1986-87 (table 

Full-time first-professionals borrowed higher amounts of aid, on 

/If^I? I $9 ' 458 for ^ loans and $5,489 in GSLs), than master's 

)i/'JZ ? r loans 31x3 $4 ' 436 1x1 GslB ) or doctoral students 
($4,999 for any loans and $4,580 in GSLs) (table 4.6). 
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The Oonposition of Student Aid Awards 



She preceding highlitfits describe how a single source or type of aid 
was distributed among postbaccaluareate students enrolled in the fall of 
1986. Any student who received more than one type of aid or aid from more 
than one source was counted more than once in the distribution. Using the 
OTSAS data, it is possible to determine unduplicated aginations of 
sources and types of awards that students received. The following 
highlights are based on unduplicated counts of aid awarrls: 

• Over one-half of the aided master 1 s students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 (51.6 percent) and three-fourths of the aided doctoral 
students (74.8 percent) received institutional aid only or 
Federal and institutional aid aaribined (table 5.1) . 

• The nest common source of financial aid for aided 
first-professional students enrolled in the fall of 1986 was 
from the Federal Government only or from the Federal Government 
and institutions only* Thirty-five percent of aided 
first-professionals received aid only from the Federal Government 
and 24 percent received aid only from the Federal Government and 
institutions combined (table 5.1) . 

• While close to one-half of the aided first-professional students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 relied on loans as their only source 
of financial aid (46.1 percent), only 14 percent of the aided 
master's students and 6 percent of the aided doctoral students 
relied solely on loans to help meet education expenses (table 
5.2). 

• In 1986-87, the average amount of aid for full-time 
first-professional students who received aid only through loans 
was $9,100, while the average amount of aid for full-time 
master's and doctoral students who received only loans was about 
$5,100 (table 5.2) . 
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Sources of Financial Support 



The previous set of highlights focused on student financial aid as a 
source of financial support, other sources available to students for 
financing their postbaccalaureate education include the students 
themselves (and their spouses) and their families (parents, other 
relatives, and friends) . The following highlights examine these sources 
of financial support individually, in combination with one another, and in 
caribinatian with student financial aid. 

• The majority of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 relied solely on themselves (27.4 percent) or themselves 
and financial aid (25.9 percent) to finance their education in 
1986-87 (table 6.1). 

• For master's students enrolled in the fall of 1986, the roost 
cctnmon source of financial support was self-support (36.9 
percent) ; however, only 8 percent of the youngest master's 
students (23 or younger) relied solely on themselves to meet 
education expenses. Instead, younger students tended to depend 
on a combination of all sources of support (i.e., financial aid, 
parents/relatives, and themselves) (33.6 percent) (table 6.2). 

• For doctoral students enrolled in the fall of 1986, the most 
common source of support was a combination of self-support and 
some type of financial aid (35.7 percent) (table 6.2) . 

• For first-professional students enrolled ; i the fall of 1986, the 
most common combination of support was support from all sources 
(i.e., financial aid, parents/relatives, and the students 
themselves) (32.3 percent) ; however, the most common forms of 
support for older students (40 years old or older) and married 
students were themselves, themselves and some type of financial 
aid, or financial aid only (table 6.2). 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 



Student financial aid is an important concern to policymakers and the 
general public, particularly in litfit of the substantial growth in Federal 
and non-Federal financial aid expenditures over the years. In the 1963-64 
academic year, the total amount of Federal, State, and institutional aid 
awarded to postsecondary students was over one-half billion dollars. 
By the 1986-87 academic year, the total amount of add awarded to 
postsecondary students had grown to over $20 billion, a 36-fold increase 
in current dollars. The major source of this growth has been the 
Federal Government. In the 1963-64 academic year, the total amount of 
Federal aid awarded to students enrolled in postsecondary education was 
about $200 million. 3 By the 1986-87 academic year, Federal 
contributions to student aid had grcwn to more than $15 billion. 

Financial aid to graduate and first-professional students grew from an 
estimated $1.9 billion in 1974 to an estimated $5.7 billion in 1984, a 300 
percent increase in current dollars. IXirin? this time, loans were the 
primary source of increased financial assistance. 

Given the magnitude and importance of current financial aid programs, 
there is little doubt that fundamental questions concerning financial aid 
must be addressed. Such questions as who receives financial aid and who 
does not, how is financial aid from various sources and types distributed 
among students, how much financial aid do students receive, and what 
proportion of the total cost of a postsecondary education does financial 
aid cover are of critical concern to policymakers and the general public. 
Moreover, as the size and structure of Federal and non-Federal aid 
programs change over time, there is an increasing awareness of the need 
for determining how these changes affect students, their families, and 
postsecondary institutions. 



Washington Office of the College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 
1963 to 1983 , December 1983, p. 5. 

2 The Washington Office of the College Board, Trends in Student Aid: . 
1980-1987 , November 1987, p. 6. 

3 Trends in Student Aid: 1963-83 , December 1983, p. 5. 

Measured in terms of current dollars, financial aid awarded to 
students has increased over the years; however, in inflation-adjusted 
terms, the real value of student aid awards has declined since 1981. (The 

Washington Office of the College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 1980-1987, 

November 1987, pp. 6-7.) 

Measured in terms of constant dollars, financial aid expenditures 
increased about 40 percent during this time. However, non-loan aid to 
postbaccalaureate students actually dropped 10 percent in constant 
dollars between 1974 and 1984. (Arthur M. Hauptman, Students in 
Graduate and Professional Education: What We Know and Need to Know, The 
Association of American Universities, 1986, p. xii.) 
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In 1985, in recognition of the urgency of these questions and the lack 
of national data available to provide answers, the U.S. Department of 
Education established the National Bostsecondary student Aid study 
(NPSAS) . The NPSAS, implemented for the first time in the 1986-87 school 
year, is a national, student-based data system that examines financial aid 
from the perspective of the individual student. 

With its focus on individual students, the NPSAS is able to provide 
consistent data for the study of postsecondary education financing and 
student financial aid. (in the 1987 NPSAS, students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 were sampled. ) The study identifies students enrolled in 
postsecondary education and obtains information on their enrollment 
characteristics, financial aid status, student-reported and 
lr^itution-determined costs of attendance, and demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics. Thus, estimates of these parameters are 
available for the same population at the same point in time. 

The 1987 NPSAS collected information on financial assistance awarded 
to undergraduate, graduate, and first-professional students who were 
enrolled in school in the fall of 1986. Financial aid data were collected 
on both full- and part-time students enrolled in public and private 4 -year 
°S S 63 ^ 1 ? universities. These data were collected from institutions 
am the students. Additional information was collected on students 
concerning student enrollment status (from institutional registration 
records) and their personal and financial characteristics. (For a more 
complete description of the NPSAS, see appendix B.) 
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Interpre ting the 1987 NPSAS Data 

^ •J n !f^ tlm the data in this report, two aspects of the desiqn of 
tte 19 87 NPSAS must be considered. First, to meet the vast data neeS of 
the study most efficiently, the NPSAS relies on the use of samplim 
techniques. Thus, the students identified for the study are a nationally 
representative sample of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in 4-year 
colleges or universities. Because of the use of sampling, the estimates 

n^^-Sf + . SU ? ) ? Ct TO S f pllng pliability. (For a complete description 
of sampling techniques and generalized estimates of the magnitude of the 
sampling variability, see appendix B) . Secondly, while the use of the 
tax , enrollment period as the time reference for the 1987 NPSAS provides a 
consistent reference point with other national studies of postsecondary 
education, it does not represent all students who enrolled in a 
postsecondary institution during the entire 1986-87 school year. In fact, 
only about 70 percent of all students who attended a traditional 4-year 
college or university were enrolled in the fall. (Estimates of 1986-87 
full school-year enrollments, by student level and institutional sector, 
are available in the technical notes, appendix B.) 

Jff 3 !^ °f its fan reference period, estimates from the 1987 NPSAS of 
the total number of students who received financial aid in 1986-87 and the 
total amount of aid awarded by a specific financial aid program will 
differ from financial aid program reports of the same parameters. This 
occurs because students potentially eligible for student financial aid in 
toe 1986-87 school year who started school after the fall 1986 enrollment 
period ended or before it began were excluded from the NPSAS study. 

2 
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In interpreting the results presented in this report, readers should 
'keep these differences in mind, particularly when examining totals across 
institutional sectors. These totals refer only to students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986, as do all statistics found in this report. 



Focus of Report 

This report is the second major report based on the 1987 NPSAS. The 
first NPSAS report focused on undergraduate student financing. It 
indicated that over 45 percent of undergraduate students enrolled in the 
fall of 1986 received some form of financial aid. Of these, almost 77 
percent received Federal aid, with 70 percent of Federal recipients 
receiving grant add and 67 percent receiving Federal loans. This report 
focuses an a description of the postbaccalaureate student population in 
the fall of 1986, their education expenses, and the means by which they 
financed their postbaccalaureate education. Specifically, chapter 2 
compares selected personal and enrollment characteristics of graduate and 
first-professional students enrolled in the fall and compares them to 
undergraduate students; chapter 3 looks at costs related to enrollment in 
a postbaccalaureate program and total living expenses as reported by 
postbaccalaureate students; chapter 4 discusses various sources and types 
of financial assistance to postbaccalaureate students; chapter 5 presents 
information on the composition of student aid awards; chapter 6 looks at 
the sources of financial support for financii^ postbaccalaureate students' 
education; and chapter 7 presents a summary of the findings in this 
report. 

This report is based only on graduate and first-professional students 
who responded to the student questionnaires (73 percent of those 
sampled) . Additionally, although financial aid office record data were 
collected for all sampled postbaccalaureate students, the cost and 
financial aid data for this report were developed primarily from 
student-reported data. The technical notes, appendix B, describe the 
validity of these student-reported data and presents a rationale for their 
use. 

All differences specifically cited in this report are statistically 
significant at the 0.05 level. Information regarding the reliability 
of the data is presented in the technical notes, appendix B, section III. 



^The postbaccalaureate population as defined in NPSAS includes students 
for wham a postbaccalaureate degree (master's, doctoral, or first- 
professional) objective could be identified either through institutional 
records or student self-report data. 

7 The intent of this report is to describe selected results related to 
postbaccalaureate education expenses and education financing. Researchers 
interested in conducting further analyses in this area should obtain the 
NPSAS Public Use Data Files. 

8 Estimates are assumed to be independently distributed and two-tailed 
tests have been applied. The jackknife procedure was employed to produce 
estimates of the variances of the statistics presented in this report. 
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Chapter 2: Postsecondary Enrollment 



Enrollment, bv co ntrol and Level of Institution 1 

Since the early 1970s, enrollments in higher education institutions 
have increased dramatically. Between 1970 and 1986, total fall 
enrollments in higher education have increased 45 percent. The greatest 
^crease ooawrred in 2-year institutions, where enrollments more than 
d ^ bl ~_3 u f^ this time period. Public institutions have consistently 
attracted the majority of students over this 16-year period with 
enrollment rates approximately three times greater than those at private 
institutions.* The enrollment data are presented in the chapter to 

I^^fJ^ 15 S r Understandil ^ and assessing student financial aid 
participation patterns. 

^JJSS'r 2, i s ? ows , the distribution of students attending a postsecondary 
JJ^SfS^ of and level of iiStitut^S^ 

2ml?L ?» ;L J^ iCat !! ^ 12 ' 5 ^lion students were 

enrolled in the Nation's postsecondary institutions. Three-fourths of 
these students (74.2 percent) were enrolled in public institutions; 21 
percent were enrolled in private, not-for-profit institutions; and 5 
? er,p f n ^* • for -P rofi t institutions. looking at enrollment bv 

iS^LS institution, approximately 36 percent of postsecondary students 

5Sr2S J^SfJSf iS? tlonS ' 35 ? ercent attended doctoral institutions, 
25 percent attended other 4-year institutions, and 4 percent attended 
less-than-2-year institutions. 

Jf?* 1 "? ft enrollment by level of study, table 2.1 indicates that in 
™1 5L? 1986 over 11 million undergraduate students were enrolled in 
postsecondary institutions. Three-fourths of these students (76.4 
percent) attended public institutions; 18 percent attended private 
1 ?°^:?° r ^P roflt institutions; and 5 percent attended private, for-profit 
^^w^*? 3 !! 11 ^' ^ ^^te students (62.2 percent) attended 
public institutions. In contrast, two-thirds of first-professional 
students (66.5 percent) attended private, not-for-profit institutions. 

Table 2.1 also indicates that approximately 40 percent of the 
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^■Definitions of how institutions are classified by control and level 
are available in the technical notes, appendix B, section VI. 

^Changes in enrollment data are reported for only institutions of 
T^^ 0 ?!^' J because tot al postsecondary education enrollment data 
T^JZ* f? llected .until fall 1986. U.S. Department of Education, Center 
for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education: A s^^i^ 
Report , 1987, p. 120. ^ rax 

°- enroi: ^ t Postsecondary institutions are based upon 
tiie NPSAS universe of institutions and students. Total enrollment 
statistics are available from the National Center for Education 
?££^ 1CS IPEDS / HBGIS ^ files. Comparisons of the NPSAS and 

SS^? & ^} laent can be found in the technical notes, 

appendix B, section iv. 
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Table 2.1— Students enrolled In a postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986. by level of study and control and 
level of institution 



Level of study 



Control and 
level of 
institution 


All 
students* 






Graduate 




First- 
professional 


Undergraduate 


Total 


Master's 


Doctoral 








Number of students 






Total 


12,579.743 


11,213,432 


1,036,823 


852,340 


184,483 


303,256 








Percent 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Public 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4 -year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


74.2 
25.2 
14.8 
33.2 
1.0 


76.4 
23.0 
15.0 
37.3 
1.2 


62.2 
44.8 
17.4 
0.0 
0.0 


61.9 
40.7 
21.2 
0.0 
0.0 


63.7 
63.7 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


33.5 
33.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Private, not-for-profit 
4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 


21.0 
10.0 
9.8 
1.1 
0.1 


18.2 
6.9 

10.0 
1.2 
0.1 


37.8 
27.2 
10.6 
0.0 
0.0 


38.1 
25.2 
12.9 
0.0 
0.0 


36.3 
36.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


66.5 
66.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


Private, for-profit 
2 -year and above 
Less than 2-year 


4.8 
1.8 
3.0 


5.4 
2.0 
3.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



* Includes students whose level of study was unclassified or missing. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department o f Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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undergraduates attended 2-year institutions, 30 percent attended doctoral 
institutions, and 25 percent attended other 4-year institutions. Most 
graduate students (72.0 percent) attended doctoral institutions; only 28 
percent attended other 4-year schools. Since any postsecondary 
institution with a first-professional program is classified by nces as a 
doctoral-level school, all first-professional students attended doctoral 
institutions. 



Enrollmen t, bv Selected student Characteristics 

Table 2.2 examines the distribution of students attending a 
postsecondary institution, by level of study and selected student 
characteristics. The particular characteristics presented in table 2.2 
were selected to reflect the demographic characteristics of enrolled 
students and to compare undergraduate and postbaccalaureate students by 
characteristics of interest in the public policy area. The data show that 
in the fall of 1986, a greater percentage of the postsecondary population 
was female (54.5 percent) than male (45.5 percent), and that approximately 
45 percent of the total postsecondary population was 24 years old or 
older. The data also show that most postsecondary students were white 
(78.3 percent) , most were not married (73.4 percent) , and the majority 
attended school full time (61.2 percent) . 

The data also indicate that among undergraduates enrolled in the fall 
of 1986, 62 percent attended school full time, 50 pec cent lived off campus 
(not with parents) , 62 percent were dependent, 4 and although the 
majority of the undergraduates were 23 years old or younger (60.3 
percent) , about one-quarter were 30 years old or older. Among graduate 
students, 61 percent attended school part time, 84 percent lived off 
campus (not with parents) , 72 percent were independent, and 52 percent 
were 30 years old or older. Among first-professional students, almost all 
attended school full time (93.4 percent), 69 percent lived off campus (not 
with parents) , 62 percent were male, and 54 percent were dependent (table 



These data clearly suggest that enrollment patterns and personal 
characteristics vary by the student's level of study. For this reason, 
the rest of this report will focus on graduate and first-professional 
students only. A separate NPSAS report describes the costs and financing 
of postsecondary education for undergraduate students. 5 



Enrollment Characteristics of Postbaccalaureate Students 

Table 2.3 examines the distribution of postbaccalaureate students by 
level of study, selected student characteristics, and control and level of 



Student dependency status is based on Federal financial aid program 
definitions in force in the fall of 1986. 

^.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 

Statistics, Undemradii ate Financing of Postsecondary Education; A Report 

of the 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study . May 1988. 



Table 2.2-Students enrolled 1n a postsecondary Institution In the fall of 1986, by level of study and selected 
student characteristic 


be tec tec 
student 
characteristic 


All 
students 1/ 






Level of study 






Undergraduate 


Total 


Graduate 
h .ter's 


Doctoral 


First- 
professional 








Number of students 






Total 


12,579,743 


11,213,432 


1,036,823 


852,340 


184,483 


303.256 








Percent 








Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Gender 














Hale 


45.5 


44.9 


46.9 


44.4 


58.5 


62.5 


Female 


54.5 


55.1 


53.1 


55.6 


41.5 


37.5 


Race/ethnicitv 

ItUwWf w Villi IW 1 VT 














American Indian 


0.9 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5 


0.2 


0.5 


Asian American 


5,4 


5.1 


8.7 


7.2 


15.3 


5.3 


Black, non-H1span1c 


8.9 


9.3 


5.6 


5.6 


5.5 


3.9 


Hispanic 


6.5 


6.8 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.7 


White, non-Hispanic 


78.3 


77.8 


81.2 


82.6 


74.8 


85.6 


Age 














24-29 




no 3 

UU . <J 


9.2 


9.6 


7 O 


97 n 

CI .U 


19.6 


16.9 


38.3 


38.8 


36.3 


52.6 


30 or older 


25.2 


22.7 


52.5 


51.7 


56.6 


20.4 


Marital ctAtiic 














Harried 


26.6 


24.2 


51.0 


51.1 


50.6 


29.0 


Not married 2/ 


73.4 


75.8 


49.0 


48.9 


49.4 


71.0 


Attendance status 














Full-time 


61.2 


62.4 


38.9 


34.8 


58.3 


93.4 


Part-time 


38.8 


37.6 


61.1 


65.2 


41.7 


6.6 


Dependency status 


59.1 












Dependent 


62.2 


27.9 


27.9 


27.6 


53.5 


Independent 


40.9 


37.8 


72.1 


72.1 


72.4 


46.5 


Housing status 














School -owned 


18.9 


19.8 


7.9 


6.4 


14.5 


23.9 


Off -campus, not 


53.7 












with parents 


50.4 


84.1 


84.5 


82.0 


69.2 


With parents 


27.4 


29.8 


8.0 


9.0 


3.4 


6.9 


1/ Includes students whose level of study was unclassified or missing. 

2/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 'Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 2.3~Postbacca laureate student- enrolled in the fall of 1986. by level of study, control and level of institution, and selected student 



Level of study and 
control and level of institution 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



All 

postbaccalaureate 
students 



Master's students 
Public 



Private 



Other 

Tota 1 Doctora 1 4-year 



Other 

Doctoral 4-year 



Doctoral students 
Total Public Private 



First-professional students 
Total Public Private 



Total 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
co Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 

Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 
Not married 1/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time, full-year 
Ait others 
Full-time, part-year 
Part-time, full-year 
Part-time, part-year 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 



1,340,079 



100.0 



50.4 
49.6 



0.5 
7.9 
5.2 
4.2 
82.2 



13.2 
25.2 
16.3 
18.7 
12.7 
13.9 



852,340 346,540 180,888 



Number of students 
215,047 109,865 184,483 117,528 66,955 
Percent 



303,256 101,528 201.728 



100.0 



44.4 
55.6 



0.5 
7.2 
5.6 
4.0 
82.6 



9.6 
22.4 
16.4 
19.5 
15.0 
17.2 



100.0 



43.9 
56.1 



0.4 
8.1 
6.2 
4.5 
80.8 



10.0 
24.8 
17.0 
19.5 
14.2 
14.5 



100.0 



36.1 
63.9 



0.6 
3.7 
6.1 
5.0 
84.7 



6.3 
17.4 
14.9 
20.3 
19.8 
21.3 



100.0 



53.0 
47.0 



0.5 
10.5 
4.8 
3.0 
81.3 



13.5 
26.1 
17.6 
18.6 
10.8 
13.3 



100.0 



42.9 
5/.1 



0.9 
4.0 
4.7 
2.9 
87.4 



6.1 
15.4 
14.5 
19.6 . 
17.9 
26.6 



100.0 



58.5 
41.5 



0.2 
15.3 
5.5 
4.2 
74.8 



7.2 
16.4 
!9.9 
26.0 
14.5 
16.1 



100.0 100.0 



54.6 
45.4 



0.0 
16.3 
5.8 
4.6 
73.3 



5.9 
14.7 
21.2 
27.8 
14.9 
15.4 



65.3 
34.7 



0.5 
13.5 
5.1 
3.5 
77.4 



9.4 
19.3 
17.6 
22.7 
13.7 
17.3 



100.0 



62.5 
37.5 



0.5 
5.3 
3.9 
4.7 
85.6 



27.0 
38.7 
13.9 
11.9 
5.1 
3.4 



100.0 



59.8 
40.2 



0.8 
5.1 
3.9 
3.5 
86.7 



26.3 
40.2 
14.9 
12.0 
4.2 
2.4 



100.0 



63.8 
36.2 



0.3 
5.4 
3.8 
5.4 
85.1 



27.3 
38.0 
13.4 
11.9 
5.5 
3.9 



46.0 
54.0 


51.1 
48.9 


50.2 
49.8 


56.2 
43.8 


43.8 
56.2 


60.0 
40.0 


50.6 
49.4 


51.9 
48.1 


48.4 
51.6 


29.0 
71.0 


31.4 
68.6 


27.7 
72.3 


47.6 


30.8 


37.5 


18.1 


38.6 


16.8 


56.0 


52.1 


63.9 


88.9 


87.9 


89.4 


3.9 
37.5 
11.1 


4.0 
49.3 
15.9 


3.9 
44.1 
14.4 


2.9 
57.0 
22.1 


5.5 
45.6 
10.4 


3.6 
59.3 
20.3 


2.2 
36.7 
5.1 


1.4 
40.3 
6.1 


3.8 
29.5 
2.9 


4.4 
5.4 
1.2 


4.1 

6.7 
1.4 


4.6 
4.9 
1.1 


33.7 
66.3 


27.9 
72.1 


29.2 
70.8 


25.0 
75.0 


32.7 
67.3 


19.8 
80.2 


27.6 
72.4 


29.1 
70.9 


25.1 
74.9 


53.5 
46.5 


46.4 
53.6 


57.1 
42.9 



2,6 




Table 2.3-Postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by level of study, control and level of institution, and selected student 
characteristic— continued 



Level of study and 
control and level of institution 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



All 

postbaccalaureate 
students 



Master's students 

Public Private 



- Doctoral students 

Other Other 

Total Doctoral 4-year Doctoral 4-year Total Public Private 



First-professional students 
Total Public Private 
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Housing status 
School-owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
■ .$. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 2/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



Law 

Medicine 
Other medical 
Theology 4/ 



3/ 



11.5 

80.7 
7.8 



91.4 
3.3 
5.3 



8.3 
15.2 
18.4 

4.7 
11.9 
10.1 

6.4 

9.8 
9.8 
4.3 
1.2 



6,4 

84.5 
9.0 



92.0 
3.2 
4.8 



9.8 
24.0 
26.2 

5.9 
13.2 
12.1 

8.9 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



7.9 

85.4 
6.7 



90.3 
3.5 
6.2 



8.2 
17.1 
23.7 

7.8 
17.6 
14.4 
11.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



3.3 

84.9 
11.9 



96.1 
1.7 
2.1 



7.6 
13.9 
46.3 

3.0 
10.4 
12.6 

6.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



8.7 

81.0 
10.3 



90.6 
4.0 
5.4 



13.7 
35.4 
12.2 

7.5 
11.5 
10.7 

9.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.5 

88.2 
9.2 



94.8 
2.8 
2.4 



10.0 
38.3 
33.0 
0.5 
6.3 
6.6 
5.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



14.5 

82.0 
3.4 



80.3 
5.2 
14.5 



16.4 
4.3 

17.6 
7.8 

27.6 

19.6 
6.7 



13.8 

83.2 
3.0 



78.2 
5.4 
16.4 



10.5 
3.3 

20.9 
8.8 

31.1 

16.8 
8.6 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



15.8 

80.0 
4.2 



84.2 
4.9 
10.9 



27.2 
6.3 

11.6 
6.0 

21.2 

24.6 
3.1 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



23.9 

69.2 
6.9 



96.2 
2.4 
1.4 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

39.0 
39.1 
17.1 
4.0 



7.2 

86.4 
6.3 



96.8 
0.9 
2.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



43.3 
31.7 
25.0 
0.0 



32.3 

60.5 
7.2 



95.8 
3.1 
1.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



36.8 
43.0 
12.9 
7.3 



1/ Inches students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

2/ Includes students majoring in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

3/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
4/ Theology— as a first-professional field of study-is not offered at public institutions. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center of Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



institution. As shewn, of the over 1 million postbaccalaureate students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, 45 percent were 30 years old or older, close 
to one-half were enrolled as part-time students (48.6 percent) , and 66 
percent were classified as independent. 

As might be expected, student enrollment characteristics varied by the 
type of degree sought. For example, of the master's students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986, most attended school part-time (65.2 percent), over 
one-half were female (55.6 percent) , and most were working toward a degree 
in either business or education (24.0 and 26.2 percent, respectively) • In 
contrast, of the doctoral students enrolled in the fall of 1986, more than 
one-half attended school full time (58.2 percent) , over one-half were male 
(58.5 percent) , and were more likely to major in education (17.6 percent) 
or a natural science (27.6 percent) than any other broad area of study. 
Similarly, almost all first-professional students attended school full 
time (93.3 percent) and most were male (62.5 percent) • However, unlike 
most graduate students, the majority of first-professional students were 
under 30 years old (79.6 percent) (table 2.3). 

Generally, postbaocalaureate student characteristics did not vary by 
type and control of institution. However, it is interesting to note that 
master's students in public institutions tended to major in education 
rather than another discipline, while master's students in private 
institutions were more likely to major in business than any other field of 
study (table 2.3) . 
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Chapter 3: Postbacxalaureate Education Expenses 



The cost to students of attending a postsecondary institution has 
increased fairly substantially over the last several years, in current and 
constant dollars. Because income, as measured by median family income 
or personal disposable income per capita, has increased at a slower rate 
than postsecondary education expenses, 2 the issue of how much it costs a 
student to attend a postsecondary institution has become increasingly 
important to students, their families, and policymakers. To determine 
students' costs in attending postsecondary institutions in the 1986-87 
school year and to establish a base year to study trends in postsecondary 
education expenses, NRSAS collected information on a variety of expense 
variables. 

For the purposes of this report, information is presented on total 
expenses and four components: tuition and fees, food and housing, books 
and supplies, and other expenses. Included in the other expenses 
component are such items as transportation, child care, and personal 
expenses. For a detailed explanation of the construction of the variables 
cited in this chapter, see technical notes, appendix B, section VI. 

The tuition and fees expenses used in this report were obtained from 
institutional records. Institutions were asked to report the tuition and 
fees charged to the student prior to any discounts or allowances. The 
books and supplies expenses used in this report were obtained from the 
students, and represent students' recollections of the amount of money 
spent during the school year for books and supplies. The food and housing 
and the other expenses variables used in this report also were obtained 
from student-reported data. Students were asked to supply two estimates 
of their expenses: full living expenses and living expenses that they 
perceived as directly related to their education. 3 Students were asked 
to provide these two estimates to try and separate school-related expenses 
from expenses that might have been incurred regardless of whether the 
student was enrolled in school. Because students' perceptions of expenses 
may differ depending on their attendance status, the expense variables 
have been displayed by full-time/part-tiine status. Additionally, full 
living expenses and those directly related to the student's education are 
reported here to give readers a sense of the differences between these 
perceived costs. 



^Michael O'Keefe, "College Costs: Have They Gone Too High Too Fast?" 
Change (May/June 1986), p. 29. 

2 The Washington Office of The College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 
1963 to 1983 , December 1983, p. 5, and The Washington Office of the 
College Board, Trends in Student Aid: 1980-1987 , November 1987, pp. 6-7. 

3 NESAS also collected information on institutional-determined student 
expenses. However, these data are available only for students who 
received need-based rid. Since too few postbaccalaureate students 
receive need-based aid to present reliable estimates on institution- 
determined expenses, this report focuses on student-reported expenses. 
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Full Living Expenses 



Table 3.1 examines full living expenses for the 1986-87 school year 
for graduates and first-professionals enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of 1986 by type of expense, attendance status, and 
control and level of institution. The data in table 3.1 indicate that the 
average total expenses for the 1986-87 school year for full-time 
postbaocalaureate students was over $14,000, and for part-time 
postbaocalaureate students the average total expenses was about $12,000. 
Looking at total expenses by expense category, the data in table 3.1 
indicate that for full-time postbaocalaureate students, tuition and fees 
and food and housing contributed about the same amount to total expenses 
(41.7 and 39.0 percent, respectively) ; whereas, for part-time 
postbaocalaureate students tuition and fees made up 11 percent of total 
expenses and food and housing made up 60 percent of the total expenses. 
The reader is reminded that part-time students are more likely to be older 
and working; and therefore, more likely to spend more for their food and 
housing than students attending school full time (table 3.1) . 



Expenses Directly Related to Education 

Table 3.2 presents information on students' perceptions of what it 
cost them for food and housing and other expenses during the 1986-87 
school year that were directly related to their education. The data in 
table 3.2 indicate that when students reported just their expenses 
associated with going to school, the average total expenses for the 
1986-87 school year declined considerably frcan the estimates presented in 
table 3.1. This was especially true for part-time students. The average 
total expenses directly related to education for full-time 
postbaocalaureate students was about $9,300 in the 1986-87 school year and 
the average total expenses directly related to education for part-time 
postbaocalaureate students was about one-third that amount ($2,992) (table 
3.2). 

In examining the data in table 3.2, it is useful to keep in mind the 
attendance status of the graduates and first-professionals enrolled in the 
fall of 1986. Table 2.2 indicates that almost all first-professional 
students attended school full time (93.4 percent) , most doctoral students 
attended school full time (58.3 percent) , while most master's students 
attended school part time (65.2 percent) . 

Full-time first-professionals' average total expenses directly related 
to education for the 1986-87 school year approached $13,000, while 
full-time doctoral students' expenses averaged about $7,100, full-time 
master's students' average total expenses were about $6,300, and part-time 
master's students' expenses averaged less than $3,000 (table 3.2). 

Regardless of the level of study, when only expenses directly related 
to education were considered, the tuition and fees charged by the 
institution represented the largest share of expenses incurred by 
postbaocalaureate students. This was especially true for full-time 
first-professionals, whose average tuition and fees of $9,000 represented 
70 percent of their total education expenses. Full-time doctoral 
students' average tuition and fees of $3,900 accounted for 56 percent of 
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Table 3.1— Average amount of total expenses for the 1986-87 school year for postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 by type of 
expense, attendance status, level of study, and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



All expenses 



Average 
amount 



Percent 
of total 



Tuition and fees 1/ 


Food and housing 2/ 


Books and supplies 3, 


nVCI CIUC 


r ci well L 


Average Percent 


Average 


Percent 


amount 


of total 


amount of total 


amount 


ot tota 






Full-time 








$5,910 


41.7 


•f 3 , 3£1 


30 n 


$493 


3.5 


3 454 


7Q 


5,489 


47.3 


3G7 
JO/ 


"3 O 

3.1 


1 1 944 


70 7 




34. 1 


313 


1 1 
J.J 


2! 145 


21.5 


*; oob 


E3 1 
3 J . 1 


325 


3.3 


1,216 


14.5 


4,877 


58.2 


270 


3.2 


3 , jO\J 


AO 7 


5,961 


40.0 


457 


3.1 


U , J JJ 


A7 n 


5,863 


38.5 


ACQ 

40o 


3.1 


4,182 


31.1 


D, jOO 


A 7 C 
4/ .3 


412 


3.1 


3,936 


32.3 


5,659 


46.5 


380 


3.1 


7 Mfl 


l3i J 


5,063 


51.0 


355 


3.6 


f,482 


40.1 


C 700 


41.5 


424 


2.6 


8,985 


51.7 


b,50J 


31.7 


656 


3.8 


3 7Q3 


3d i; 


A C 7 A 

4,0/4 


/II c 

41 .6 


613 


5.6 




KG 0 

do. y 


c noo 

5,922 


on o 

29.2 


675 


3.3 






Part-time 








1,376 


11.4 


7 1 70 
/, 1 1 L 


3^.3 


206 


1.7 




1 n k 

1 U .0 


7,154 


60.1 


186 


1.6 


l Of 




ft 70/1 
D, /t4 


A 1 0 

Di .y 


1 TO 

17 c 


1.0 


941 


8.9 


D,4j4 


fin c 


183 


1.7 


576 


5.1 


7,120 


63.5 


158 


1.4 


7 lid 

L , lit 


IE c 
• J 


7,872 


57.6 


01 A 

110 


1.3 


7 dfl.fi 


1 r . D 


7,610 


55.8 


11/1 

224 


1.6 


1,658 


12.2 


8,234 


60.4 


188 


1.4 


1,394 


11.5 


7,203 


59.3 


269 


2.2 


970 


8.4 


7,028 


61.2 


266 


2.3 


2,544 


18.2 


7,675 


54.9 


275 


2.0 


3,602 


23.6 


7,506 


49.2 


448 


2.9 


1,433 


11.0 


7,449 


57.2 


477 


3.7 


4,851 


29.3 


7,fi39 


45.6 


431 


2.6 


student prior to any discounts or allowances. 



Other expenses 4/ 



Average 
amount 



Percent 
of total 



Total postbaccalaureate 
students 

Total master's 
Public 

4-year doctoral 

Otner 4-year 
Private, not-for-profit 

4-year doctoral 

Otner 4-year 

Total doctoral 
Public 

Private, not-for-profit 

Total first-professional 
Public 

Private, not-for-profit 



Total postbaccalaureate 
students 

Total master's 
Public 

4-year doctoral 

Other 4-year 
Private, not-for-profit 

4-year doctoral 

Otner 4-year 

Total doctoral 
Public 

Private, not-for-profit 

Total first-professional 
Public 

Private, not-for-profit 



$14,170 100.0 



11,596 
9,629 
9,973 
8,381 
14,887 
15,219 
13,440 

12,169 
9,920 
16,182 

17,368 
10,985 
20,249 



12,054 

11,913 
10,863 
10,610 
11,208 
13,662 
13,683 
13,629 

12,154 
11,485 
13,963 

15,248 
13,022 
16,530 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



$2,245 

2,286 
2,165 
2,205 
2,019 
2,488 
2,495 
2,458 

2,194 
1,992 
2,555 

2,224 
2,005 
2,324 



3,301 

3.287 
3,180 
3,053 
3,354 
3,465 
3,411 
3,550 

3,289 
3,220 
3,474 

3,692 
3,663 
3,709 



15.8 

19.7 
22.5 
22.1 
24.1 
16.7 
16.4 
18.3 

18.0 
20.1 
15.8 

12.8 
18.3 
11.5 



27.4 

27.6 
29.3 
28.8 
29.9 
25.4 
24.9 
26.0 

27.1 
28.0 
24.9 

24.2 
28.1 
22.4 



2/ Student-reported total food and housing expenses. 
3/ Student-reported book and supply expenses. 

4/ Student-reported total other expenses. Includes cowmuting costs and other miscellaneous personal expenses. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 3.2— Average amount of expenses reported as directly related to education for the 1986-87 school vear ft* postbacca laureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by type of expense, attendance status, level of study, and control and level of institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 


All expenses 


Tuition and fees 1/ 


Food and housing 2/ 


Books and supplies 3/ 


Other expenses 4/ 


Ai/pranp 
amount 

chiiv/uii *• 


pprrpnt 
of total 


Avpra np 

nvci DUG 

amount 

t-U \ TsJ\A lib 


Percent 
of total 


Ax/pranp 

n¥CI DUG 

amount 

UlllWUII V 


Percent 
of total 


fWCI CMC 

amount 

GUI IUU II L 


pprrpnt 
of total 


Averaoe 
amount 

OIIIV/UII*» 


Pprcpnt 

rci v. ci i l 

of total 












Full. 


•time 












Total postbacca laureate 


$9,256 




$5,910 




$1,907 










$945 




students 


100.0 


63.9 




20.6 


$493 


5.3 


10.2 


Total master* s 


fi 9Qn 


inn n 


3 454 


54 Q 


1 531 




94 "\ 


3fi7 

JU/ 




938 


14 9 


Public 


4,556 


100.0 


l',944 


42.7 


l|386 




^n 4 

JU 


313 


6.9 


913 


20^0 


4-year doctoral 


4,801 


100.0 


2,145 


44.7 


1,440 




30.0 


325 


6.8 


890 


18.5 


Otner 4-year 


^ fi71 

J , U/ A 


inn n 


1 91fi 


1 


1 1Q1 




32.4 


97n 

C / u 


7 4 


995 


27.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


Q 1 Q1 
y , iy l 


inn n 

IUU . u 


3, you 


fi5 1 

U3 • 1 


1 *>7^ 




19.3 


4fi7 
43/ 


fi n 

J . u 


Q81 


107 


4 -year doctoral 


9,732 


100.0 


6,393 


65.7 


1,889 




19.4 


468 


4.8 


982 


10.1 


Otner 4-vear 


6,837 


100.0 


4,182 


61.2 


1,265 




ift fi 

10. 3 


412 


6.0 


978 


14.3 


Total doctoral 


7,072 


100.0 


3,936 


55.7 


1,84j 




26.1 


380 


5.4 


912 


12.9 


Public 


^ find 

3, DU*t 


inn n 

1UU .u 


9 5in 

£ , 31U 


44 ft 


i flfin 

1 , ouu 




73 0 
JJ 


033 


fi "\ 

0 • J 


878 
u/u 


15 7 
i j . / 


Private, not-for-profit 


9,691 


100.0 


6,482 


66.9 


1,813 




10 7 

10./ 


424 


4.4 


973 


10.0 


Total first-professional 




inn n 

luu . u 


ft Qfi^ 
o t yo D 


fiQ 7 
oy . / 


9 9Q4 




17Q 

1/ .0 


fififi 

D3D 


fi i 

3 . 1 




7 5 

/ • 3 


Public 


fi ftCH 


inn n 
iuu .u 


3 7Q3 
j, / y j 


fix n 
3a .u 


1 fiQ3 
l , 3y j 




03 1 
£J. 1 


fil 3 
D1j 


ft Q 
o. y 


ftQd 


n n 

1 J • u 


Private not-f or-nrof it 


i finft 

13, DUO 


inn n 
iuu .u 


1 1 39Q 


79 fi 


9 fill 

£, Oil 




1 fi 7 
10 ./ 


fi7fi 
0/3 


4 3 
H . J 


QQ4 
yy*t 


fi 4 

U .*T 












rait- 


•time 












Total oosthar r a laurpatp 
























students 


2,992 


100.0 


1,376 


46.0 


639 




21.3 


206 


6.9 


772 


25.8 


Total master's 


9 IV) 


inn n 

iuu . U 


1 9ft5 

1 , t03 


47 n 

*t/ • U 


3JU 




1 0 fi 

iy .d 


iftfi 

lOD 


fi ft 
o .o 


795 
/ &j 


9fi 5 


Public 


2,328 


100.0 


787 


33.8 


598 




9*; 7 
£3 . / 


172 


7.4 


772 


33.1 


4 -year doctoral 


2,541 


100.0 


941 


37.0 


678 




26.7 


183 


7.2 


741 


29.1 


Other 4-year 


£ , U J/ 


inn n 

IUU • u 


57fi 

3/ U 


9ft 3 


4ftQ 
toy 




24.0 


1 5ft 

130 


7 7 
/ • / 


814 


40.0 


Private, not-for-profit 


^ 4n^ 


inn n 

IUU . u 


9 114 


fi9 1 


433 




12.7 


9in 

tlU 


fi 9 
u ■ c 


648 


190 


4-vea.r doctoral 


3,868 


100.0 


2,408 


62.2 


536 




13.8 


224 


5.8 


701 


18!l 


Otner 4-year 


o coo 

Z,683 


1 AA A 

100.0 


1 ceo 
1,030 


fil 0 

01 .0 


070 
LIL 




10.1 


1 DO 

loo 


7 A 
/ .0 


fififi 

303 


01 1 
L\ .1 


1 Ola 1 UOC lOra 1 


3,948 


100.0 


1,394 


35.3 


1,255 




31.8 


269 


6.8 


1,030 


26.1 


Public 


3,547 


100.0 


970 


27.4 


1,313 




37.0 


2b5 


7.5 


997 


28.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


5,034 


100.0 


2,544 


50.5 


1,098 




21.8 


275 


5.5 


1,117 


22.2 


Total first-professional 


5,865 


100.0 


3,602 


61.4 


854 




14.6 


448 


7.6 


961 


16.4 


Public 


3,012 


100.0 


1,433 


47.6 


675 




22.4 


477 


15.8 


427 


14.2 


Private, not-for-profit 


7,507 


100.0 


4,851 


64.6 


957 




12.7 


431 


5.7 


1,268 


16.9 



1/ Institution-reported tuition and fees charged to the student prior to any discounts or allowances. 
2/ Student-reported food and housing expenses that were directly related to education. 
3/ Student-reported book and supply expenses. 

4/ Student-reported other expenses that were directly related to education. Includes coumuting costs and other miscellaneous personal expenses. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center of Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Stucfy. 



their total education expenses and full-time master's students 1 average 
tuition and fees of $3,500 accounted for 55 percent of their total 
education-related expenses (table 3.2). 

Pood and housing directly related to education accounted for the next 
largest share of postbaocalaureate students education expenses. Full-time 
doctoral students 1 $1,800 in food and housing costs during the year 
represented 26 percent of their total education expenses for the year, 
full-time master's students 1 $1,500 in food and housing costs represented 
24 percent of their total education expenses, and first-professional 
students' $2,300 in food and housing costs represented 18 percent of their 
total education expenses for the year (table 3.2) . 

Regardless of the level of study, books and supplies accounted for the 
smallest share of postbaocalaureate students total education 
expenses — about 5 to 7 percent, depending on the level of study and the 
attendance status. Yet, first-professionals spent almost twice the amount 
for books and supplies as master's or doctoral students (table 3.2) . 

Education expenses for the 1986-87 school year for postbaocalaureate 
students varied substantially by control and level of institution, 
irrespective of the student's level of study. For example, full-time 
first-professional students at private institutions average total expenses 
($15,608) were more than double their axinterparts' expenses at public 
institutions ($6,893) , with most of the difference due to higher tuition 
and fees. Full-time first-professionals were charger' about $11,300 in 
tuition and fees at private institutions and about $3,800 in tuition and 
fees at public institutions (table 3.2). 



Education Expenses, by Major Field of Scudy 

Table 3.3 provides informat ^penses directly related to 

education, by major field of stu ■ r graduate and first-professional 
students. Doctoral students were .uoined with master's students in order 
to have sufficient data for reporting by detailed major field categories. 
The data indicate that graduate students majoring in engineering had the 
highest average total expenses and graduate students majoring in education 
had the lowest total expenses. Among full-time graduate students 
attending private institutions, those majoring in engineering averaged 
$10,800 in total expenses directly related to education during the year, 
while those majoring in education averaged $7,600 in total expenses 
directly related to education. A differential in total expenses directly 
related to education also was observed in public institutions between 
engineering and education graduate students. Full-time graduate students 
at public institutions majoring in engineering averaged $6, 100 in total 
expenses, while full-time graduate students at public institutions 
majoring in education averaged $4,100 in total expenses (table 3.3). 

The data also indicate that among first-professional students, those 
majoring in medicine had much higher education-related expenses than those 
majoring in law or theology. The average total expenses for full-time 
medical students at private institutions were about $20,200; whereas, the 
total education-related expenses for full-time law students at private 
institutions wore about $12,000, and the average total expenses for 



Table 3.3— Average amount of expenses reported as directly related to education for the 1986-87 school year for postbacca laureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by type of expense, attendance status, control of institution, and field of study 
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i net l tu t i nn anrl 

11131 1 LUL IUII ullU 
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All expenses 


Tuition and fees 1/ 


Food and housing 2/ 


Books and supplies 3/ 


Other expenses 4/ 


Average 
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of total 
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Average 
amount 
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of total 


Average 
amount 
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of total 


Average 
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Full 


-time 










Total postbacca laureate 






















students 


$9 251 


100.0 


$5,907 


63.9 


$1,906 


20.6 


t4Q3 

y j 


K 3 
3 . J 


tQ4»; 
$y*t3 


in 9 












Graduate 










Total 


6,494 


100.0 


3,580 


55.1 


1,613 


24.8 


370 


5.7 


931 


14.3 


Public 




inn n 


L t uyo 


43 3 

*f J . J 


1,513 


31.3 


J24 


C 7 
0./ 


yuj 


1 D 7 

lo. / 


«ns ana numanities 
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7,165 


100.0 


3,042 
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35.9 
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6.5 
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15.2 



1/ Institution-reported tuition and fees charged to the student prior to any discounts or allowances. 
2/ Student-reportad food and housing expenses that were directly related to education. 
3/ Student-reported book and supply expenses. 

4/ Student-reported other expenses that were directly related to education, l.^ludes commuting costs and other miscellaneous personal expenses. 
5/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

6/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
7/ Theology— as a first-professional field of study— is not offered at public institutions. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
j9^>-URCE: U.S. Department o, Education, National Center of Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



full-tunetoeology students at private institutions were about $7,200. 
Among first-professionals in public institutions differences in total 
expenses directly related to education by field of study, while 
observable were. less toatic. mil-time medical students' average total 
expenses at public institutions were about $8,000, while full-time law 
students ' average total expenses directly related to education at public 
institutions were about $5,600 (table 3.3).^ 



4 Theo]ogy as a first-professional field of study is not offered at 
public institutions. 
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Chapter 4: Sources and Types of Financial Aid to 
Postbaccalaureate Students 



This chapter examines the distribution and amount of financial aid 
available to postbaccalaureate students who were enrolled in a 
postsecandary institution in the fall of 1986. These students receive 
financial aid from a variety of sources. The Federal Government, States, 
postsecondary institutions, employers, and other sources (e.g., private 
organizations) provide financial assistance to students attending a 
postsecandary institution. The type of aid received by these £>*udents has 
been classified into four basic categories for this report: 
f ellcwships/grants , tuition waivers, assistantships (including college 
work-study eaaployment) , and loans. For an operational definition of these 
terms, see appendix B, section VI. The first four tables (4.1-4.4) of 
this chapter provide information on the percentage of graduate and 
first-professional students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded 
aid and the average amount of aid awarded, by source of aid (Federal, 
State, institutional, employer, or other) for the 1986-87 school year. 
The last four tables (tables 4.5-4.8) provide information on the 
percentage of graduate and first-professional students enrolled in the 
fall of 1986 who were awarded aid and the average amount of aid awarded, 
by type of aid (fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, assistantships, or 
loans) for the 1986-87 school year. 



Sources of Student Financial Aid, bv Control and level of Institution 

Fifty-seven percent of all postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the * 
fall of 1986 received financial aid during the 1986-87 school year (table 
4.1) . A higher proportion of full-time postbaccalaureate students 
received financial aid (75.0 percent) than part-time postbaccalaureate 
students (41.2 percent) (table A.l) . The average amount of aid received 
by full-time postbaccalaureate students was about $9,600 and the average 
amount received by part-time postbaccalaureate students was about $5,000 
(table 4.2). 

The percentage of postbaccalaureate students who received aid varied 
by the student's level of stud/. Nearly three-quarters of the 
first-professional and doctoral students enrolled in the fall of 1986 
received financial aid; whereas, fewer than one-half of the master's 
students received financial aid during the school year (table 4.1) . 
Full-time first-professional and doctoral students received higher amounts 
of financial aid, on average ($10,717 and $10,762, respectively), than 
full-time master's students ($7,805) (table 4.2). 

Regardless of the degree sought, a higher proportion of 
postbaccalaureate students received financial aid at private institutions 
than at public institutions (table 4.1) . Postbaccalaureate stuaents 
received about 50 percent more aid, on average, at private institutions 
than at public institutions (table 4.2). 

The two largest sources of financial aid to postbaccalaureate students 
were the student's postsecondary institution and the Federal Government. 
Over one-third of the postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 
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Table 4.1— Postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid, level of study, and 
control and level of Institution 



Control and Source of aid 1/ (In percent) 
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25.8 


74.2 


63.5 15.4 


39.9 
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1/ Percents added across the various sources may total more than 100 because some students received aid from 
multiple sources. 



2/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

3/ Includes aid provided by corporations, unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, conmunlty organizations, etc. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4. 2 -Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbaccalaureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by source of aid, level of study, attendance status, and control and level of 
institution 



Control and 
level of 
institution 



Any aid 



Federal 



State 



Institutional 



Employer 



Other* 



Total postbaccalaureate 

students $9,602 

Total master's 7,805 

Public 6,956 

4-year doctoral 7,452 

Other 4-year 4,706 

Private, not-for-profit 9,167 

4-year doctoral 9,916 

Other 4 -year 5,532 

Total doctoral 10,762 

Public 9,219 

Private 13,475 

Total first-professional 10,717 

Public 7,969 

Private 12,066 



Total postbaccalaureate 

students 4,989 

Total master's 4,150 

Public 3,982 

4-year doctoral 4,790 

Other 4-year 2,585 

Private 4,372 

4-/<*ar doctoral 4,823 

Other 4-year 3,550 

Total doctoral 8,286 

Public 8,084 

Private 8,754 



Total first-professional 
Public 
Private 



6,462 
5,597 

Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



$7,011 

4,962 
4,314 
4,523 
3,643 
5,866 
6,183 
4,559 

5,795 
5,125 
6,899 

8,187 
6,659 
8,934 



3,806 

3,530 
3,271 
3,539 

3,792 
4,108 
3,152 



5,481 
5,111 



Full-time 



$3,562 

2,735 
2,547 



3,031 
3,059 



3,790 
2,871 
4,171 



Part-time 



2,116 
2,011 



$6,354 

6,353 
6,046 
6,596 
3,112 
6,869 
7,439 
3,287 

9,180 
7,731 
11,697 

4,322 
2,411 
5,057 



5,774 

4,874 
4,808 
5,949 
2,903 
5,014 
5,279 
4,389 

8,295 
7,881 
9,453 



$4,023 
3,613 



4,583 
4,934 



2,365 



1,750 

1,730 
729 
733 
721 
2,457 
2,892 
1,748 



$4,125 
4,375 



5,337 
5,240 



3,844 
3,650 
3,958 



4,371 



Includes aid provided by corporations, union-,, foundations, fraternal organizations, cormwnity organizations, etc. 



^o5 C u : ^ U - S ; department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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1986 received institutional aid (34.8 percent) and over one-quarter 
received Federal aid (27.3 percent) in 1986-87. Substantially fewer 
postbaccalaureate students received State aid (5.9 percent) , employer aid 
(7.4 percent) , or aid from other sources (3.8 percent) in the 3986-87 
school year (table 4.1) . The average amount of institutional or 
Federal aid received by full-time postbaccalaureate students was h/gher 
($6,354 in institutional aid and $7,011 in Federal aid) than the average 
amount of State ($3,562), employer ($4,023), or other aid ($4,125) (table 
4.2). 

The source of aid varied considerably by the; degree the student was 
pursuing. A higher proportion of doctoral students received institutional 
aid (61.6 percent) than first-professional (37.4 percent) or master's 
students (28.1 percent), while first-professional* students tended to 
receive Federal aid more frequently (62.3 percent) than either doctoral 
(17.7 percent) or master's students (17.0 percent) (table 4.1 and figure 
4.1). 

The average amount of aid received by these postbaccalaureate students 
from the various sources also varied by level of study. Full-time 
doctoral students received about $9,200 in institutional aid for the 
1986-87 school year; whereas, full-time master's received about $6,400 in 
institutional aid, and full-time first-professionals received about $4,300 
in institutional aid. On the other hand, full-time first-professional 
received more Federal aid ($8,187) than full-time doctoral ($5,795) or 
master's students ($4,962) (table 4.2 and figure 4.2). 



Sources of Student Financial Aid, bv Selected Student characteristics 

It is important to keep in mind in any discussion of financial aid to 
postbaccalaureate students that seme financial aid is awarded on the basis 
of need—this is especially true for Federal aid — and some is awarded on 
the basis of merit. A student's need is a function of his/her financial 
resources or those of his/her family, and the cost of attendance. Thus, 
while financial aid data are presented by selected student 
characteristics , differences in the patterns of financing a postsecondary 
education that are observed among students with differing personal 
characteristics may be related to their level of need rather than a 
particular personal attribute. 

Tables 4.3 and 4.4 provide information on the percentage of 
postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded 
aid and the average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year, by 
source of aid and by selected student characteristics. Table 4.3 
indicates that the proportion of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986 who received aid in general, and from various sources, 
varied as a function of students 1 personal and enrollment 
characteristics. The data also indicate that the amount of aid received 
varied by selected student characteristics. 
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•'•Percentages may add to more than 100, since a student may have received 
aid from more than one source. 
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Figure 4.1 -Percentage of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 
who were awarded aid, by level of study and source of aid 

Percentage ■ Any Aid 




Master's Doctoral First-professional 

Level of study 



SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 

1987 National Postseconda rv Student Aid Study. 16 



Figure 4.2- Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to full-time 
postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by level of 
study and source of aid 
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Doctoral 
Level of study 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondar v Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4.3— Postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic 



Selected Source of aid 2/ (in percent) 

student Number of - 

characteristic students 1/ Nonaided Any aid 3/ Federal State Institution Employer Other 4/ 

Total postbacca laureate 

students 1,340,079 43.2 56.8 27.3 5.9 34.8 7.4 3.8 

Master's 

Total 852,340 52.6 47.4 17.0 3.2 28.1 9.7 2.3 
Gender 

Male 378,356 48.4 51.6 17.6 3.1 30.3 10.9 2.5 

Female 473,984 56.0 44.0 16.5 3.4 26.3 8.8 2.2 

Race/ethnicity 

American Indian 4,586 

Asian American 61,040 47.7 52.3 7.3 2.8 41.9 5.1 4.7 

Black, non-Hispanic 47,448 45.2 54.8 27.9 4.6 33.0 5.6 3.3 

Hispanic 34,000 52.6 47.4 18.6 2.8 29.8 7.0 2.7 

White, non-Hispanic 698,431 53.4 46.6 17.0 3.1 26.6 10.6 2.1 

Age 

23 or younger 81,723 34.3 65.7 24.5 4.0 49.2 6.1 3.9 

24-26 190,472 45.5 54.5 19.4 4.2 36.6 8.4 2.5 

27-29 139,768 48.2 51.8 19.4 4.6 27.3 13.2 1.8 

30-34 165,778 53.7 46.3 17.7 2.9 24.8 11.7 1.9 

35-39 127,758 61.5 38.5 12.1 2.6 20.6 8.6 1.8 

40 or older 146,694 67.3 32.7 10.7 1.2 16.2 8.9 2.6 

Marital status 

Married 434,008 59.9 40.1 11.5 2.3 20.9 10.7 1.9 

Not married £/ 414,796 44.9 55.1 22.7 4.2 35.7 8.7 2.8 

Attendance status 

fun-time 277,705 31.3 68.7 31.9 6.2 47.6 5.9 4.2 

Part-time 519,803 64.1 35.9 9.2 1.7 17.4 11.9 1.2 

Dependency status 

Dependent 235,245 48.9 51.1 12.6 2.4 39.5 6.7 2.5 

Independent 606,505 54.0 46.0 18.8 3.6 23.7 11.0 2.2 

Housing status 

School-owned 54,802 24.9 75.1 26.3 5.0 64.1 4.6 7.5 
Off -campus, not 

with parents 720,240 53.6 46.4 17.0 3.2 2C.0 10.3 2.1 

With parents 76,946 62.8 37.2 10.3 1.9 22.5 7.9 0.6 

Citizenship 

U.S. citizen 635,620 52.0 48.0 19.7 3.4 27.7 9.5 2.0 

Resident alien 22,257 41.9 58.1 20.1 4.5 41.0 4.0 5.4 

Nonresident alien 32,971 31.1 68.9 6.3 4.2 59.1 5.9 7.6 

Field of study 

Arts and humanities 69,121 37.7 62.3 23.3 4.5 47.6 7.0 5.0 

Business 169,484 56.3 43.7 14.7 2.5 17.0 18.1 1.4 

Education 184,827 65.1 34.9 13.3 2.7 19.4 5.4 1.5 

Engineering 41,562 37.5 62.5 16.2 4.2 42.9 11.9 2.7 

Natural sciences 6/ 92,877 36.9 63.1 21.9 6.4 46.2 7.9 2.5 

Social sciences 85,181 43.5 56.5 26.3 3.8 32.1 6.4 4.2 

Other 63,049 49.4 50.6 15.2 1.3 31.6 11.6 1.4 
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Table 4.3— Postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source cf aid, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 

Selected Source of aid 2/ (iii percent) 

student Number of - - 

characteristic students 1/ Nonaided Any aid 3/ Federal State Institution Employer Other 4/ 

Doctoral 



Total 

Gender 
Kale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 

Not married 5/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 6/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



184,483 



107,908 
76,574 



386 
27,869 
10,073 
7,594 
136,185 



13,258 
30,178 
36,711 
47,935 
26,663 
29,738 



93,208 
91,028 
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69,513 



49,920 
130,662 



26,681 

150,464 
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123,323 
8,030 
22,288 
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7,203 
29,271 
12,951 
45,808 
32,501 
11,079 



27.3 



24.1 
31.8 



18.9 
43 1 
30.8 
27.5 



1.7 
13.2 
15.5 
27.5 
42.4 
53.6 



34.5 
19.9 



12.1 
47.6 



22.4 
29.8 



11.2 

29.7 
42.0 



29.8 
17.7 
14.2 
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11.4 
35.3 
28.2 
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0.9 


82.3 


14.5 


4.6 


74.1 


8.5 


2.1 


85.8 


3.8 


7.4 


82.9 


6.2 


8.5 


73.0 


16.6 


2.4 


62.7 


7.1 


3.8 


71.7 


8.5 


4.3 


53.8 


14.5 


0.0 


46.9 


14.2 


3.7 


29.9 


9.1 


0.6 


92.7 


11.0 


14.0 


85.0 


12.4 


2.9 


88.6 


22.5 


2.4 


78.8 


3.9 


4.2 


64.7 


21.0 


4.1 


58.8 


3.0 


2.1 


71.8 


15.6 


8.9 


57.7 


4.0 


3.3 
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Table 4.3— Postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 


Numhpp nf 

students 1/ 


Nonalded 




Source of aid 2/ (in percent) 




Any aid 3/ 


Federal 


State Institution 


Employer 


Other 4/ 








First-professional 










Total 


303,256 


26.4 


73.0 


CI "3 

62.3 


14.5 


37.4 


1 .4 


8.7 


Gende r 


















Male 


189,486 


29.5 


70.5 


59.5 


13.9 


35.5 


1.5 


8.1 


Female 


113,770 


21.3 


78.7 


67.0 


15.7 


40.7 


1.2 


9.7 


Race/ethnicity 


















American Indian 


1,406 


— 









__ 






Asian American 


16,001 


28.0 


72.0 


59.3 


13.9 


48.2 


i a 

1 .0 


10.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


11,648 


14.0 


86.0 


72.5 


19.7 


59.3 


0.6 


14.3 


H i snail if 

ill j^u ii iv. 


14 1?C\ 


1ft 7 

1 0 • L 


81.8 


71.4 


31.8 




0.2 


lb.0 


White, non-Hispanic 


258,681 


11 .4 


72.6 


61.5 


13.5 


35.2 


1.5 


8.0 


Age 


















23 or vounoer 


81 820 


7ft "\ 


71.7 


60.0 


14.7 


39.7 


0.5 


D.D 


24-26 


u; 


27.3 


72.7 


65.2 


14.*5 


36^6 


1.4 


8.6 


27-29 


42. ,J0 


21.7 


78.3 


63.0 


14.7 


37.6 


i ft 

1.0 


11.7 


30-34 


36,227 


22.7 


77.3 


64.2 


16.9 


38.7 


1.7 


10.7 


35-39 


1J, J/ 7 


7"\ 7 


76.3 


61.7 


13 8 


^7 "\ 


1.4 


8.7 


40 or older 


10,195 


38.4 


CI c 

61 .6 


39.2 


5!4 


23.8 


5.5 


8.0 


Marital status 


















Married 


87,820 


27 5 


72.5 


59.4 


11.4 


35.3 


1.6 


Q £ 


Not married 5/ 


215,'302 


25.9 


74.1 


63.6 


15.9 


38.3 


1.3 


8.3 


Attendance status 


















Full-time 


270,876 


24.7 


75.3 


64.7 


15.2 


38.4 


1 0 


8.8 


.Part-time 


19,261 


50.5 


49.5 


30.4 


5.3 


19.4 


7*.0 


7.9 


Dependency status 


















Dependent 


161,415 


35.5 


64.5 


53.7 


12.7 


35.3 


0.8 


6.3 


Independent 


140,281 


15.8 


OA 1 

84.2 


72.6 


16.8 


39.6 


7 1 

L . 1 


11.6 


Housino status 

IIVUw l»iy J ku J 


















School -owned 


72,530 


24.8 


75.2 


63.2 


17.9 


49.2 


1.3 


12.4 


Off-campus, not 














with parents 


209,796 


26.3 


73.7 


62.7 


13.7 


34.0 


1.4 


7.9 


With parents 


20,931 


33.1 


66.9 


55.2 


12.0 


31.4 


1.5 


4.0 


Citizenship 


















U.S. citizen 


263,386 


25.0 


75.0 


65.0 


15.4 


37.6 


1.0 


7.8 


Resident al len 


6,597 


12.6 


87.4 


71.4 


J4.3 


67.8 


0.0 


19.0 


Nonresident alien 


3,925 
















Field of study 


















Law 


113,410 


31.9 


68.1 


56.5 


9.7 


30.0 


1.3 


4.1 


Medicine 


113,657 


25.0 


75.0 


67.8 


21.0 


44.3 


0.8 


10.1 


Other medicine 7/ 


49,690 


17.8 


82.2 


73.8 


15.3 


32.6 


1.7 


9.4 


Theology 


13,827 


31.8 


68.2 


27.8 


2.8 


55.5 


3.5 


32.5 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



1/ The number of students varies for each student characteristic because tabulations were based on only those students for 
whom the characteristic was known. 

2/ Percents added across the various sources may total more than 100 because some students received aid from 
multiple sources. 

3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

4/ Includes aid provided by corporations, unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, community organizations, etc. 

5/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

6/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

7/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veter inary medicine. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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A higher proportion of male than female graduate (master f s/doctoral ) 
students enrolled in the fall of 1986 received financial aid. For 
example, among master's students, 52 percent of the males and 44 percent 
of the females received financial aid in 1986-87 (table 4.3) . The amount 
of financial aid also was higher for male than female graduate students. 
Full-time male master's students received about $8,400 in financial aid 
and full-time female roaster's students received about $7,200 in financial 
aid during the year (table 4.4) . Similar proportions of male and female 
first-professional students received financial aid (70.5 and 78.7 percent, 
respectively) (table 4.3). 

Among master's students who were enrolled in the fall, a higher 
proportion of younger students (23 or younger) received financial aid 
(65.7 percent) than older students (40 or older) (32.7 percent) . Ihis was 
especially true for institutional aid. Nearly one-half of the master's 
students who were 23 or younger received institutional aid, while 16 
percent of the master's students who were 40 years old or older received 
institutional aid (table 4.3) . The average amount of institutional aid 
received by full-time master's students 23 years or younger was $8,400, 
while the average amount of institutional aid for full-time maste r 's 
students 40 years old and older was close to two-thirds that amount 
($4,9i0) (table 4.4). 

The majority of master's students attended postsecondary institutions 
part-time (table 2.2) ; however, the data in table 4.3 indicate that fewer 
part-time than full-time master's students received financial aid during 
the school year (35.9 vs. 68.7 percent, respectively) and received less 
money ($4,150 vs. $7,805) (table 4.2). The data also indicate that a 
larger percentage of engineering and natural sciences' majors than 
education majors received financial aid (62.2, 63.1, and 34.9 percent, 
respectively) during the year (table 4.3) . Full-time master's students 
majoring in engineering received $11,500 in aid, those majoring in one of 
the natural sciences received $0,600, and those majoring in education 
received $5,700 in financial aid during the school year (table 4.4) . 

Among doctoral students enrolled in the fall, similar patterns were 
found. Younger students rather than older students were more likely to 
receive add and larger amounts of aid. Full-time doctoral students were 
much more likely than part-time doctoral students to receive aid, and 
doctoral students majoring in one of the natural sciences or in 
engineering were much more likely to receive aid than doctoral students 
majoring in education. Ninety-three percent of the doctoral students 
majoring in engineering received aid, versus 47 percent of the doctoral 
students majoring in education (table 4.3) . 

Among first-professional students, aid status did not generally vary 
as a function of age. Regardless of the specific age category, 
approximately three-quarters of the first-professional students were aided 
(table 4.3). Almost all first-professional students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986 attended school full time (93.4 percent) (table 2.2). 
Furthermore, those who attended school full time were more likely to 
receive financial aid than those who attended school part time (75.3 and 
49.5 percent, respectively) (table 4.3). 

First-professionals majoring in law were slightly less likely to be 
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Table 4.4~Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbacca laureate students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of aid, level of study, attendance status, and selected 
student characteristic 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Any aid Federal State Institutional Employer other 1/ 
Full-time master's 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 
Not married 2/ 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 3/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



$7,805 



8,431 
7,157 



9,163 
6,453 

7,801 



9,279 
8,057 
7,339 
7,450 
6,536 
5,996 



6,467 
8,424 



8,379 
7,251 

9,677 

7,586 
5,931 



7,433 
7,567 
9,648 



7,931 
7,737 
5,680 
11,472 
8,596 
7,417 
7,669 



$4,962 



4,950 
4,973 



4,391 
5,065 



4,573 
5,133 
5,374 
5,092 

4,462 



4,353 
5,248 



4,350 
5,148 



5,180 
4,937 

4,973 



4,794 
5,673 
4,175 

4,905 
5,224 



$2,735 



2,989 
2,549 



2,893 



2,715 



2,770 



2,790 



2,615 



$6,353 



7,179 
5,434 



8,007 
4,146 

6,285 



8,442 
6/24 
5,252 
5,628 
4,524 
4,910 



5,571 
6,653 



7,2o6 
5,220 



7,388 

6,161 
5,604 



5,791 
7,548 



6,307 
5,021 
4,827 
10,986 
6,955 
6,254 
6,734 



$3,813 
2,969 



$4,375 



3,270 



3,454 



3,833 



3,648 
2,993 

3,632 
3,394 



4,347 



3,264 



4,168 



3,141 
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Table 4.4— Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbaccalaureate students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of aid, level of study, attendance status, and selected 
student characteristic—continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Any aid 



Federal State Institutional 
Full-time doctoral 



Employer 



Other 1/ 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

J5-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Harried 
Not married 2/ 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 3/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



$10,762 



11,415 
9,818 



12,402 
10,386 



12,446 
11,910 

9,943 
11,378 

9,685 



10,061 
11,263 



11,013 
10,514 



12,747 
10,264 

10,241 
12,840 

9,981 



13,194 
11,511 
11,042 



$5,795 



6,589 
5,009 



6,178 



6,883 



5,656 
5,868 



5,3n7 

5,853 
5,788 

5,024 
5,723 



$9,180 



9,756 
8,327 



10,102 
9,029 



10,770 
10,133 
8,130 
10,322 



8,938 
9,333 



9,555 
8,857 



10,121 
8,884 

8,684 
10,374 

8,201 



10,887 
10,087 
8.269 
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Table 4.4— Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbacca .aureate students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of aid, level of study, attendance status, and selected 
student character i st ic— cont i nued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 


Any aid 


Federal 


State 


Institutional 


Employer 


Other 1/ 








Full-time first-professional 






Total 


$10,717 


$8,187 


$3,790 


$4,322 


$2,365 


$3,844 


Gender 
Hale 
Female 


10,676 
10.779 


8,064 
8,370 


3.884 
3,b51 


4,426 
4,169 




4,059 
3,521 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


11,325 
13,712 
16,884 
10,104 


8,050 
8,364 
9,975 
8,035 


-- 

3,533 


5,190 
6,570 
6,112 
3,939 


2,149 


3,656 


Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 


10,669 
10,162 
12,034 
11,037 
10,866 
10,274 


7,894 
7,771 
9,288 
8,596 
9,363 
7,663 


3,827 
3,669 
3,585 
4,408 


4,673 
3,693 
5,114 
4,366 
3,634 


— 
— 


2,818 
3,614 
6,083 


Marital status 
Harried 

Not married 2/ 


9,733 
11,088 


7,732 
8,352 


3,953 
3,748 


4,024 
4,428 




3,087 
4,227 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


10,667 
10,697 


8,145 
8,235 


4,140 
3,471 


4,367 
4,126 




3,610 
4,013 


Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


12,853 

10,188 
7,550 


9,280 

7,896 
6,747 


3,939 

3,874 
1,971 


4,862 

4,152 
2,954 


— 


4,426 
3,596 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


10,676 
14,776 


8.135 


3,845 


4,257 




3,397 


Field of study 
Law 

Hedicine 

Other medicine 4/ 
Theology 


7,658 
13,991 
10,485 

4,882 


6,370 
9,708 
8,535 
3,673 


2,739 
4,136 
4,292 


3,432 
5,357 
2,899 
2,393 




3,267 
4,844 
3,368 
1,995 



—Too few cases foi a reliable estimate, 

1/ Includes aid provided by corporations, unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, community 
organizations, etc. 

2/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

3/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

4/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, 
and veterinary medicine. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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aided than those majoring in the medical disciplines. That is, while 68 
percent of the students pursuing a law degree received aid in the 1986-87 
school year, 75 percent of the students pursuing an M.D. degree received 
aid, and 82 percent of the students pursuing other medical 2 degrees 
received aid (table 4.3) . Differences in the amount of aid received 
across the disciplines varied, as well. Full-time theology students 
enrolled in the fall of 1986 received $4,900 in financial aid during the 
school year, full-time law students received $7,700, while full-time 
medical students received $14,000 in financial aid (table 4.4). 



Types and Sources of Student Financial Aid, bv Control and level of 
Institution 

Table 4.5 profiles postbaccalaureate students in different types of 
postsecondary institutions by the type of aid received (fellowship/grant, 
tuition waiver, assistantship, loan) (see appendix B, section V for 
definition of terms and specific financial aid programs included under 
each category) . Of the postbaccalaureate students enrolled in a 
postsecondary institution in the fall of 1986, 25 percent received a 
fellowship/grant , 18 percent received a tuition waiver, 20 percent 
received an assistantship, and 26 percent received a loan in 1986-87 
(table 4.5). Full-t *=> postbaccalaureate students received, on average, 
$4,800 in fellowship/ grant aid, $3,600 in tuition waivers, $4,600 in 
assistantships and $7,900 in loan aid (table 4.6) . 

Table 4.5 also provides information on the percentage of postbacca- 
laureate students who received Guaranteed Student Loans and/or other types 
of loans. Of the postbaccalaureate students enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of 1986, 24 percent received a loan through the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program and 13 percent received same type of 
loan other than a Guaranteed student Loan (table 4.5) . The average amount 
borrowed through the GSL program was about $5,100 (table 4.6) . 

The type of aid postbaccalaureate students received varied with their 
level of study. Thirty-eight percent of the doctoral students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986 received tuition waivers, while only 17 percent of the 
master's students and 6 percent of the first-professional students 
received tuition waivers during the 1986-87 school year (table 4.5 and 
figure 4.3) . Although a higher percentage of doctoral than 
first-professional students received tuition waivers the average amount 
of tuition waivers received by full-time first-professionals ($4,465) was 
similar to the amount received by doctoral students ($3,982) (table 4.6 
and figure 4.4) . 

A higher proportion of doctoral students received assistantships in 
1986-87 (49.0 percent) than master's or first-professional students (17*3 
and 11.0 percent, respectively) (table 4.5 and figure 4.3) . Full-time 
doctoral students received higher amounts of assistantships, on average 
($5,730), than full-time master's ($4,555) or first-prof visional students 
($2,433) (table 4.6 figure 4.4). 



Other medical includes: chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, 
osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
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Table 4.5— Postbacca laureate students enrolled in the faT of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type of aid, level of study, 
and control and level of institution 



Control and 

ICVC 1 Ul 

i t i tut i nn 

1 113 l 1 will 1 Ull 


nJuioer ot 

c tn Hon t c 
b lUUcll lb 






Type of aid 1/ (in percent) 








niiy dlU LI 


re l lOWSnips/ 
yranT;5 j/ 


Tuition 

waivers Assistantships 4/ 


Any loans 


Loans 

GjL 


Other loans 


lukui pujiuav>v.a iaui caic 




















i Q/in n7Q 


ft 

3D . O 




17.6 


20.2 


£0.5 




10. J 










Master's 










Total 


852,340 


47.4 


22. C 


17.2 


17.3 


15.8 


13.6 


5.0 


Public 


527,428 


44.8 


17.4 


19.9 


20.1 


13.4 


11.5 


3.6 


t—jrCal UUV. LUl d 1 








23.0 


24.2 


1 C /I 

15.4 


13 .0 


4.£ 


uiner **-year 


1 Qn QQQ 


.34.0 


1 J . J 


14.0 


12.4 


9.6 


7.9 


2.6 


Private 


324,912 


51.7 


29.3 


12.8 


12.7 


19.6 


17.0 


7.2 


4-year doctoral 


215,047 


56.9 


32.6 


16.3 


16.3 


21.9 


19.2 


£.8 


Other 4-year 


109,865 


41.4 


22.8 


5.7 


5.8 


15.0 


12.7 


4.0 










Doctoral 










Total 


184,483 


72.7 


31.1 


38.3 


49.0 


15.8 


13.1 


4.5 


Publ ic 


117,528 


70.8 


25.1 


38.3 


52.4 


15.3 


13.2 


2.9 


Private 


66,955 


76.1 


41.6 


38.4 


43.0 


16.7 


12.9 


7.4 










First-professional 








Total 


303,256 


73.6 


30.6 


6.3 


11.0 


62.9 


57.5 


42.1 


Public 


101,528 


72.3 


30.0 


7.4 


11.1 


59.9 


55.7 


36.8 


Private 


201,728 


74.2 


31.0 


5.7 


10.9 


64.4 


58.4 


44.7 



1/ Percents added across the various types of aid total more than 100 because some students received multiple types and sources of aid. 



2/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the type ;f aid. 
3/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

4/ Includes students who received teaching or research assistantships and/or participated in work-study programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



Table 4 -6-Ayeraae amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986, by type of aid, attendance status, level of study, and control and level of institution 

Control and — — -- Loans 

.level of Fellowships/ Tuition 

Any aid 11 9™nts 2/ waivers Assistantships 3/ Any loans GSL Other loan? 

Full-time 

Total * 9 ' 602 $4,826 $3,558 $4,599 $7,866 $5,123 $5,807 

Total master's 7,805 4,385 3,099 4,555 5,264 4.436 3 771 

Pu * lic A f . 6,956 3,782 2,333 4 791 4 242 4 027 2,405 

«E Vy" r° ral llll 4 ' 252 2 ' 466 *' 2 l° 4 < 328 4 ' 125 2«2 

inner 4-year 4,706 — — 2 465 T <J77 ^ 7?Q 

Private, not-for-profit 9.167 5.008 5.404 3^978 6 580 4 979 4 799 

Se e r r 4 y°ear° ra1 |'g ^97 5.580 ftg ? S 5 151 SlSS 

utner 4-year 5,532 2,781 — 4,831 4,255 

Total doctoral 10.762 7.449 3.982 5.730 4.999 4.580 3.652 

£."5 9 ' 219 6,186 2,521 5,828 4.312 4.427 

Pr,vate 13.-./5 8.969 6.717 5^20 6J54 ilstt 

Total first-professional 10.717 4,043 4,465 2,433 9 4j8 5 489 6 473 

Pul ? ,ic 7.969 3.195 1 397 2 612 7 100 4 865 4 201 

Pnvate 12.066 4.468 6.019 2.' 3 45 10.583 5.791 7.386 

Part-time 

Tota1 * 4 ' 989 $2,694 $1,858 $6,392 $4,066 $3,918 $2,364 

Total master's 4,150 2,165 1,667 6,105 3.991 3 985 1 991 

pu £ ,,c , 3.982 1.476 1.235 6 060 3 640 3 926 ' - 

4-year doctoral 4.790 1.786 1 682 6 353 3 725 3 914 I 

Other 4-year 2.585 935 525 5 310 -- ' .. I 

Pr ' vate , 4 « 372 2.846 2.716 6.257 4.321 4 040 2 568 

ot"h?r r 4 "All l-S 3,055 4(744 S: ™ 4: ° 3 * " 

utner 4-year 3,550 2,133 — - 3 # 547 3,468 

Total doctoral 8,286 5,911 2,347 7,054 

£ ul ? llc 8,084 ~ 1,447 7 632 

Private 8,754 6,148 -- 5498 

Total first-professional 6,462 3,618 - - 5 882 4 qpk 

Public — _ ^» y " 

[[I™* 5,597 :: - 5,695 4,880 I 

-Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

1/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the type of aid. 
2/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

3/ Includes students who received teaching or research assistantships ~nd/or participated in work-study programs. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



Figure 4.3- Percentage of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 
who were awarded aid, by level of siudy and type of aid 



Percentage 



Master's 



Doctoral 
Level of study 




Any aid 

Fellowships/grants 
n Tuition waivers 
jjs^} Assistantships 

HI Loans 



First-professional 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
0 1987 National Postsecondarv Student Aid Study. 
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Figure 4.4- Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school 
year to full-time postbaccalaureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by level of study and type of aid 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



In contrast, 63 percent of the first-professional students enrolled in 
the fall of 1986 received seine type of loan during the school year (57.5 
percent received a GSL — figure 4.5) , while only 16 percent of the master's 
or doctoral students received loans during the year (table 4.5) . Also, 
full-time first-professionals borrowed higher amounts of aid, on average 
($9,458), than master's ($5,264) or doctoral students ($4,999) (table 4.6 
and figure 4.6) . 

Looking at type of aid by control of institution, the data indicate 
that generally a higher proportion of postbaocalaureate students received 
various types of aid at private schools than at public schools. Shis was 
especially true for doctoral students who received fellowships/grants 
during the 1986-87 school year. Twenty-five percent of the doctoral 
students attending a public institution in the fall of 1986 received 
fellowships/grants, while 42 percent of the doctoral students attending a 
private institution received this type of aid (table 4.5) . Full-time 
doctoral students at private institutions received higher amounts of 
fellcwships/grants, on average ($8,969), than full-time doctoral students 
at public institutions ($6,186) (table 4.6). 



Types and Sources of Student Financial Aid, by Selected Student 
Characteristics 

Tables 4.7 and 4.8 provide information on the percentage of 
postbaccalaureate students awarded aid and the amount of aid awarded, by 
type of aid and selected student characteristics. The data indicate that 
a higher proportion of male master's and doctoral students received grant 
aid and assistantships than female master's or doctoral students. Female 
master's and doctoral students were just as likely or more likely to have 
received loans during the 1986-87 school year. Similar proportions of 
female and male first-professional students received all types of aid 
(table 4.7) . The average amount of aid received did not shew a consistent 
pattern by gender. For instance, although a higher proportion of male 
than female doctoral students received tuition waivers in 1986-87, female 
doctoral students received approximately the same amount in tuition 
waivers as male doctoral students (table 4.7) . 

Regardless of the level of study, a higher proportion of full-time 
postbaccalaureate students received fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, 
assistantships, and loans than part-tine postbaocalaureate students (table 
4.7) . Full-time master's, doctoral and first-professional students 
received higher amounts of fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, 
assistantships, and loans than part-time master's, doctoral, and 
first-professional students (table 4.8). 

Among master's and doctoral students, a higher proportion of the 
students majoring in engineering or natural sciences received 
fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, and/or assistantships, than those 
majoring in education. Among first-professional students, a higher 
proportion of the students majoring in theology received fellowship/grant 
aid (58.8 percent) than students majoring in law (23.6 percent), general 
medicine (35.0 percent) or other medical fields (28.6 percent). Students 
majoring in theology were less likely to receive a loan (31.9 percent) 
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Figure 4.5- Percentage of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 
who were awarded loans, by level of study and type of loan 



Master's 



Doctoral 
Level of study 



Any loan 
[SSI GSLs 
PI Other loans 




First-professional 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
£rJc 1987 National Postsecondarv Student Aid Study. 



Figure 4.6- Average amount of loans awarded for the 1986-87 school 
year to full-time postbaccalaureate students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by level of study and type of loan 

Average amount „ 



w m Any loan 




Level of Study 

f. i 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
O 1987 National Postsecondarv Student Aid Study. 
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Table 4.7— Postbaccalaurea*e students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type of aid, level of study, and 
selected stude- t characteristic 











Type of aid 2/ (in percent) 








Selected 














Loans 




student 


Number * f 


Any aid 3/ 


Fellowships/ 


Tuition 








characteristic 


students / 


grants 4/ 


waivers 


Assistantships 5/ 


Any loans 


GSL 


Other loans 


Total postbacca laureate 


















students 


1,340,079 


56.8 


25.2 


17.6 


20.2 


26.5 


23.5 


13.3 










Master's 










Total 


852,340 


47.4 


22.0 


17.2 


17.3 


15.8 


13.6 


5.0 


Gender 


















Hale 


378,356 


51.6 


24.0 


18.5 


20.8 


Ifi 4 

1 U . *T 


13.8 


5 1 


Female 


473,984 


44.0 


20.3 


16.1 


14.5 


1 J . J 


23 * 4 


4 Q 


Race/ethnicity 


















American Indian 


4,586 


— 








__ 







Asian American 


61,040 


52.3 


23. 1 


28~8 


30 ~i 


7.6 


5.5 


2.4 


Black non-HisDanic 

M IUvl\ > 1 IVI 1 II 1 J Mvl 1 1 1 \0 


47 448 


54.8 


91 ^ 


16.3 


15.8 


9Q ft 


95 l 


Q O 

o.o 


Hispanic 


34 000 


474 


18 8 


1 9.6 


17.7 


17 "\ 
it • J 


14 7 


4 ft 


White, non-Hispanic 


698,431 


46.6 


11.1 


16.2 


16.3 


15.4 


13.4 


4.9 


Age 

23 or vounaer 


81 723 


65.7 


29 4 


33.9 


36.2 


9^ Q 


91 1 


5 fi 


24-26 Y 9 


190,472 


54.5 


23.6 


22.1 


25.5 


18.8 


16.0 


6.2 


27-29 


139,768 


51.8 


24.9 


15.9 


15.6 


18.2 


16.5 


6.5 


30-34 


165,778 


46.3 


21.0 


15.3 


14.8 


16.2 


13.4 


6.0 


35-39 


127,758 


38.5 


19.3 


11 .J 


10.2 


10 4 


8 6 


2 6 


40 or older 


146,694 


32.7 


16.4 


9.9 


6.8 


9.'3 


8.0 


2.7 


Marital status 


















Harried 


43 d , 008 


40.1 


21.0 


12.5 


10.6 


9.6 


8.0 


2.6 


Not married 6/ 


414,796 


55.1 


23.1 


22.1 


24.3 


22.2 




7.5 


Attendance status 


















Ful 1-time 


277,705 


68.7 


28.5 


27.6 


32.1 


31.8 


27.4 


11.2 


Part-time 


19,803 


35.9 


18.2 


11.3 


9.2 


7.5 


6.6 


1.7 


Dependency status 
Dependent 


235,245 


51.1 


21.2 


25.1 


27.5 


13.1 


10.5 


4.6 


Independent 


606,505 


46.0 


Z2.3 


14.0 


13.2 


17.1 


l c 0 


5.3 


Housing status 


















School -owned 


54,802 


75.1 


34.7 


41.7 


43.0 


28.4 


22.2 


14.7 


Off -campus, not 
with parents 














720,240 


46.4 


21.8 


16.0 


15.6 


15.4 


13.4 


4.6 


With paronts 


76,946 


37.2 


14.9 


11.3 


15.1 


10.4 


9.5 


2.0 


Citizenship 


















U.S. citizen 


635,620 


48.0 


21.9 


16.5 


16.3 


18.3 


16.0 


5.7 


Resident alien 


22,257 


58.1 


26.0 


21.0 


29.1 


18.2 


16.7 


5.3 


Nonresident alien 


32,971 


68.9 


31.9 


40.3 


39.3 


11.3 


5.4 


6.4 



o 
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TaDle 4.7-Postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type of aid, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 

Type of aid 2/ (in percent) 

Selected ["""" 

. student . Number of Fellowships/ Tuition 

students 1/ Any aid 3/ grants 4/ waivers Assistantships 5/ Any loans GSL Other loans 

Field of study 

Arts and humanities 69,121 62.3 31.9 24.9 31 0 22 7 ?Q 2 7 ? 

?" sin ?? s 169,484 43.7 26.8 9.9 8.0 13.3 10.8 58 

Ration 184,827 34.9 13.0 12.8 9.4 3 0 0 8 3 8 

Engineering 41,562 62.5 28.2 32.7 34 8 13 5 11 1 2 4 

Nafural sciences 7/ 92,877 63.1 27.7 25.7 313 8 7 0 5 5 

Social sciences 85,181 56.5 21.4 21.6 18.5 26 6 22 5 9 2 

Other 63,049 50.6 22.2 20.2 24.2 'XI 13 0 d 

Doctoral 

Total 184,483 72.7 31.1 38.3 49.0 15.8 13.1 4.5 
Gender 

Male 107,908 75.9 34.2 ill .9 52 3 13 7 10 6 5 ? 

F( *« le 76,574 68.2 26.7 3^2 d.2 18.7 16 5 d 

Race/ethnicity 

' American Indian 336 

Asian American 27,869 81.1 ~5.4 54.3 73 3 5 6 3 5 ?"? 

Black, non-Hi c " .,ic 10,073 56.9 26.0 24.6 34 5 17 7 14? 73 

Hispanic 7 594 69.2 40 2 34 7 ?fi 7 fi A 11 1 ; 1 

White. non-Hispanic U6 t l85 72.5 29.7 lt\l HI \H fcj 

Age 

23 or younger 13,258 98.3 47.8 66.7 64 7 13 7 12 6 3 3 

7"?q S'l?? SSI 50.4 62.6 20.1 20.0 U 

B'lll f?'i 31-3 44.4 67.0 17.2 13.0 6.6 

U'lll c?-§ 37 - 5 4 9-9 17.2 14.2 3.6 

26,663 57.6 29.1 25 9 ^5 ? in ? fi l ^ 9 

40 or older 29!738 46.4 25.1 18.3 ill? id 8.9 1.2 

Marital status 

Marrieu 93,208 65.5 30.3 31.4 41 5 12 0 9 9 11 

Not married 6/ 91,028 80.1 31.9 4^2 56 8 19.7 ^iS 5i8 

Attendance status 

£ ul Hi me 96,990 87.9 41.1 47.7 60 6 20 3 16 5 fi 9 

Part-time 69,513 52.4 17.9 25i8 zi.Q 9.8 8 6 1.2 

Dependency status 

Dependent 49,920 77.6 31.1 43.5 58.4 8 0 7.5 3 0 

Independent 130,662 70.2 30.1 35.8 M.5 19.2 15.1 5.3 

Housing status 

Sfiwf'not 26,681 88>8 45 ' 6 5K1 65 ' 2 13 ' 4 8 ' 5 9 ' 2 

with parents 150,464 70.3 28.8 36.8 46.3 16.5 14.2 3 6 

" lth P are " ts 6.304 58.0 21.8 27.7 35i6 6.8 6.8 3 3 



Table 4.7— Pes tbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who were awarded aid, by type of aid, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 



Type of aid 2/ (in percent) 

Selected Loans 

student Number of Fellowships/ Tuition - - 

characteristic students 1/ Any aid 3/ grants 4/ waivers Assistantships 5/ Any loans GSL 

Citizenship 

U.S. citizen 123,323 70.2 27.8 36.1 44.0 19.5 V 6 5.5 

Resident alien 8,030 82.3 39.0 48.5 68.1 14.5 7 7.8 

Nonresident alien 22,288 85.8 46.0 55.7 71.6 4.2 i.t 2.5 

Field of study 

Arts and humanities 27,154 73.0 34.7 32.1 42.2 17.8 15.4 8.4 

Business 7,203 71.7 37.0 36.7 41.8 11.7 6.3 9.4 

Education 29,271 46.9 15.4 18.5 23.4 14.5 12.7 2.3 

Engineering 12,951 92.7 45.6 67.8 79.7 4.6 0.0 4.6 

Natural sciences 7/ 45,808 88.6 33.7 51.1 67.9 15.6 14.6 2.7 

Social sciences 32,501 64.7 30.0 33.7 43.3 21.1 17.6 4.8 

Other 11,079 71.8 36.8 20.7 50.7 15.6 12.5 3.1 

First-professional 

Total 303,256 73.6 30.6 6.3 11. 0 62.9 57.5 42.1 
Gender 

Male 189,486 70.5 28.9 5.8 10.6 60.3 55.3 40.4 

Female 113,770 78.7 33.6 7.1 11.8 67.2 61.1 44.8 

Race/ ethnicity 

American Indian 1,406 

Asian American 16,001 72.0 34.2 9.0 19.0 58.9 53.5 40.3 

Black, non-Hispanic 11,648 86.0 60.7 22.2 8.2 74.5 68.6 46.4 

Hispanic 14,320 81.8 47.1 10.5 12.8 72.1 68.6 52.9 

White, non-Hispanic 258,681 72.6 28.0 5.2 10.6 62.3 56.8 41.5 

Age 

23 or younger 81,820 71.7 30.2 7.4 9.9 61.1 56.3 41.6 

24-26 117,445 72.7 27.7 4.2 11.5 65.7 60.4 43.7 

27-29 42,190 78.3 38.1 8.2 11.2 61.4 56.0 39.9 

30-34 36,227 77.3 35.6 5.9 12.3 65.4 60.8 45.7 

35-39 15,379 76.3 30.9 12.9 10.8 61.9 53.8 38.0 

40 or older 10,195 61.6 19.8 4.5 9.5 44.8 34.9 29.5 

Marital status 

Married 87,820 72.5 30.8 5.9 11.9 58.8 53.5 37.3 

Not married 6/ 215,302 74.1 30.6 6.4 10.6 64.6 59.2 44.0 

Attendance status 

Full-time 270,876 75.3 31.8 5.7 10.9 65.3 59.8 43.7 

Part-time 19,261 49.5 18.8 10.9 7.7 31.9 25.8 15.6 

Dependency status 

Dependent 161,415 64.5 25.3 5.6 8.9 54.1 49.3 36.8 

Independent 140,281 84.2 36.7 6.5 13.5 73.7 67.5 48.5 
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™^; 7 ;;^ fa11 of 1986 wh0 awarded a1d ' by ^ of aid - 1eve ' ° f stud '- - 

Type of aid 2/ (in percent) 

Selected 

rta^tSSlcfir °f # . Fellowships/ Tuition Loans 

^f™^ " ■« 3/ grants 4? Jaivers Assistantships 5/ An^ioans 5ir"6ii^"fcans 

Housing status 

ffiSgg?™ ' 2 ' 530 »•» 36.6 7.0 ,0.3 62.9 56.0 45.3 

™W «8:Bt ft gj u M I1:J « gj 

Citizenship 

■ feeder, 26 Hff fi-J 6 0 10.7 65.4 60.2 43.4 

President alien 31925 87 'A M ;5 4 ;°. 20.6 78.5 62.5 63.7 

Field of study 

Itedicine Ifi'fi? IH N *H 59 -° 5 2-9 32.2 

Other medical 8/ 49 690 82 2 mb H .!'? 65 - 8 6L6 51 -° 

Theology 13*827 fil? rJin H 1H 75 -3 70.6 52.7 

ZzL _fl_f_ . 58,8 6,2 24.6 31.9 20.3 14.8 

—Too Tew cases for a reliable estimate. 

cLa T 5te?istic r MS? VaMeS f ° P e3Ch Student char «teristic because tabulations were based on only those students for whom the 
2/ Percents added across the various types of aid total more than 100 because some students received multiple types of aid. 
3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the type of aid. 
4/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

5/ Includes students who received teaching or research assistantships and/or participated in work-scudy programs. 
6/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 
7/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

8/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



Table 4.8-Average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986. by type of aid. level of study, attendance status, and selected student characteristic 



Selected 




Fellowships/ 
grants 2/ 


Tuition 
waivers 






Loans 




student 
characteristic 


Any aid 1/ 


Assistantships 3/ 


Any loans 


GSL 


Other loans 








Full-time master's 








Total 


$7,805 


$4,385 


$3 , 099 


$4,555 


$5,264 


$4,436 


$3,771 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


8.431 
7,157 


4.892 
3.875 


3.469 

L , U JU 


4.983 
4,034 


5.214 
5.308 


4.358 
4.506 


4.098 
3.522 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black. t non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


9.163 
6.453 

7.801 


7.327 
4.149 


4.023 
2,994 


5,143 
4.542 


4.025 
5.518 


— 
4.592 


— 
3.986 


Age 

cj or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 


«f , COM 

8.057 
7,339 
7,450 
6,536 
5.996 


5 270 
4^441 
4,343 
4.018 

3.619 


4 101 
3.210 
3.093 
1.918 


4.950 
4.575 
3.885 
4,826 


4.780 
5.570 
5.731 
5.200 
4.566 
5.050 


4.115 
4.571 
4.566 
4.352 


3.887 
4.289 
3.421 


Marital status 
Harried 

Not married 4/ 


6,467 
8.424 


4.097 
4.527 


2.378 
3.358 


4.992 
4.423 


4.556 
5.563 


4.133 
4.565 


3.495 
3.842 


uepenaency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


8.379 
7.251 


5,698 
3,494 


3.521 
2.551 


4.504 
4.229 


4.708 
5.450 


4.011 
4.567 


3.996 
3.705 


Housing status 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


9,677 

7.586 
5,931 


5.123 
4.258 


4.006 
2.896 


4.115 
4.778 


6.487 
5.091 


4.37" 
4.449 


5.098 
3.381 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


7,433 
7,567 
9,648 


3.615 
7.981 


2,831 
3.080 


4.308 
5.370 


5.403 


4.479 


3,811 


Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 5/ 
Social sciences 
Other 


7.931 
7.737 
5.680 
11.472 
8,596 
7.417 
7.669 


3.399 
4.636 
2,277 

5.190 
3.871 


3.401 
2.330 

4.167 
3.097 
3.029 


4.420 
2.334 
3,523 
6,805 
5,659 
4.720 
4.077 


5.300 
7.434 
4.233 

4.784 
5.004 


4.618 
4.900 
3.662 

4.085 
4.582 


6.001 



Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 

Age 
23 or younger 
24-26 
27-29 
30-34 
35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 
Not married 4/ 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 5/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



,762 



11,415 
9,818 



12,402 



10,386 



12,446 
11,910 

9,943 
11,378 

9,685 



10,061 
11,263 



11,013 
10,514 



12,747 
10,264 

10,241 
12,840 

9,981 



13,194 
11,511 
11,042 



$7,449 $3,982 



8,123 
6,437 



9,396 
7,725 
7,867 
7,770 



7,552 
7,377 



8,746 
6,638 



8,411 
7,025 

7,086 
8,427 

6,101 



8,669 
7,984 



3,924 
4,090 



3,417 

7,129 4,270 



5,168 
4,569 
3,317 
3,865 



3,359 
4,350 



3,761 
4,121 



4,543 
3,831 

4,108 
3,648 

4,818 



4,187 
3,880 



$5,730 



5,940 
5,405 



6,257 
5,710 



5,294 
6,182 
5,569 
6,361 



5,834 
5,664 



5,923 
5,629 



6,177 
5,609 

5,315 
6,444 

5,393 



6,156 
6,375 
4,599 



$4,999 $4,580 



5,161 
4,844 



5,180 



4,850 
4,363 



5,485 4,851 



4,179 

5,363 4,946 



4,428 4,288 



4,712 



5,373 4,658 



5,532 



$3,652 
3,168 



4,110 



3,974 
2,927 

4,095 
4,073 



Table 4.8— Average a.nount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year to aided postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall 
of 1986, by type of aid, level of study, attendance status, and selected student characteristic— continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 




Fellowships/ 
grants 2/ 


Tuition 
waivers 






Loans 




Any aid 1/ 


Assistantships 3/ 


Any loans 


GSL 


Other loans 








Full-time first-professional 








Total 


$10,717 


$4,043 


$4,465 


$2,433 


$9,458 


$5,489 


$6,473 


Gender 
Hale 
Female 


10,676 
10,779 


4,280 
3,699 


4,421 
4,524 


2,787 
1,959 


9,231 
9,799 


5,446 
5,553 


6,147 
6,977 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 

rw lull /thICI lv»CHI 

Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 


11 325 
13*712 
16,885 
10,104 


3 270 
4,827 
7,321 
3,561 


4,466 


2,378 


9,478 
9,943 
12,574 
9,230 


5,177 
5,528 
6,525 
5,436 


6,936 
8,234 
8,614 
6,222 


Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 


10,669 
10,163 
12 034 
11,037 
10,866 
10,274 


4,114 
4,004 
4,907 
3,755 
2,358 


5,887 
2,763 


2,028 
1,745 
v fifin 

J , DDU 

2,556 


9,198 

9,091 
10,286 

9,972 
10,532 

9,364 


5,468 
5,458 
5,772 
5,260 
5,570 
5,718 


5,894 
6,086 
7,398 
7,126 
9,121 


Marital status 
Marr ipH 

IIUI 1 1 v#u 

Not married 4/ 


9,733 
11,088 


3,827 
4,127 


3,704 
4,723 


2,563 
2,375 


8,869 
9,665 


5,553 
5,466 


5,915 
6,655 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


10,667 
10,698 


4,197 
3,834 


5,420 
2,680 


1,930 
2,840 


9,602 
9,328 


5,560 
5,423 


6,465 
6,485 


Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


12,853 

10,188 
7,550 


4,705 

3,873 
2,574 


3,285 


1,582 
2,848 


11,282 

8,982 
7,219 


6,058 

5,323 
4,965 


7,966 

6,023 
4,554 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


10,676 
14,776 


3,943 


4,584 


2,269 


9,449 
12,766 


5,523 


6,399 
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Table «.8--Avera|je t7^ 0 f%Tl!5l f & ^dJ^fLfe 1 t0 ^POJtbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall 

----!n:.„„l^.;:.f„:_:_.„ y ' attendan " status, and selected student characteristic— continued 

Selected " * 

rhar^Ln,. « «, , , Fellowships/ Tuition £2 

S22f2[2!!jf a1d 11 9 rants 2/ w1vers Asslstantships 3/ Any loans GSL Other'loani 

Field of study 

• 8:8 H'm MB 8« 

Other medical 6/ 10 485 3 456 H« ! 2't5§ f'U? HZ? 

_Jheology_ 4.K52 2)595 II f;f§ j;Jg 6 '°35 

--Too few cases for a reliable estimate. " - 

1/ Includes students who reported a total amour,, of aid but were not specific about the type of aid. 
2/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

3/ Includes students who received teaching or research assistantships and/or participated in work-study programs. 

4/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

5/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

6/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 




than students majoring in law (59.0 p erc en t ) , general medicine (65.8 
percent), or other medical fields (75.3 p er cent) (table 4.7). 
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Chapter 5: The Composition of Student Aid Awards 



The preceding chapters of this report describe how a single source or 
type of aid was distributed, by student characteristics or controllnd 
level of postsecondary institution. In looking at the tables, such as 
wnin^f 3 **! advised SJmin 3 percents across sources of aid 
JJ 1 ^ a Percentage greater than 100, because some students received 
aid from more than one source. For example, in table 4.1, 27 percent of 
postbaccalaureate students received aid from the Federal GowLSSTLd 6 
percent reived aid from a State government. The percei^fo^LSte 
who received aid from Federal and State governments is not the sum of 27 
and 6 because those students who received aid from both sources will be 
Sn^ 1Ce ' ™ "^duplicated count of studente/Ss chapter 

SSdS^c^S b ^ lons °f .sources or types of aid. Students wilibf 
grouped according co tne specific combinations of sources or types of aid 

2£ ?3S ^ In ^ d ^ teC ' ^ «^^ation of aid sources^ ?ypef 
that a student received will be referred to as the student's aid awarcL 



Student Aid Awards r by Sources of Aid 

. J: 1 how vai-ious sources 1 of postbaccalaureate 

students' financial aid were combined to produce student aid awards for 
P^accalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986. Mt^?a Xrge 
number of combinations are possible, only a few combinations acJLtedft? 
most aid awards in the 1986-87 academic year (table 5.1) . For^nole 

SZZ^tV*^ T^' 5 StUdents 51 ' 6 Percent), F Sr^r?urths 
of the aided doctoral students (74.8 percent), and one-third of the aided 

orledSlS 0 ^^ (3 ^ 5 P*^ 2 ~*« institutionafti'oSy 
or reaerai and institutional aid combined. 2 

While the single most common source of aid for master's and dort-oral 
students enrolled in the fall of 1986 was institutional o^y S T 
percent and 59.5 percent of aided students, respectively) , 0S/9 percent 

£ Se Ssf 8 f r 27 r0feSSi0ml StUd6ntS ^^^iStioSl aifSJ 
SL^S T Cyea ^' iter's students who received 

aid only received, on average, $7,900; aided doctor's 
students who received institutional aid only received, on averaae $9 900- 
and aided first-professional students received, on average? (Se' 

er^SL^S 1 ^^ 00 ? ^S iCnS °! aid f ° r f irst-professional students 
Sf^lT ^ fal1 of 1986 were from the Federal G-vernment only or from 
the Federal Government and institutions only (35.2 percent and 24 4 of 

^ e ."°?f ' of a id is the same as in chapter 4. It represents 

S^J^ S 6 ? not come from a Federal, State, institutional, or employer 

^des aid provided by corporations, unions, foundation^? 
rraternal organizations, community organizations, etc. 

2 The discussion presented in this chapter is baaed on multiple (6-way) 
comparisons of data All differences specifically cited in the teS are 
statistically significant at the 0.0084 level. 
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Table 5.1— Unduplicated percent of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1936 
who were awarded aid and average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school 
year, by level of study, and source of aid 



Level of study 
and 

source of aid 1/ 


All Aided 
students students 


Amount of aid for 
full-time students 




Number of students 


Average amount 


Total 




Master's 


852,340 403,986 


$ 7,805 


Doctoral 


184,483 134,171 


10,762 


First-professional 


303,256 223,098 


10,717 



Master's 
Institutional only 
Employer only 
Federal only 2/ 
Federal and institution only 
State only 

Federal, State, and institutional 
Other only 3/ 

All other combinations of aid 

Doctoral 
Institution only 
Federal and institutional only 
Federal only 2/ 
Employer only 

Institutional anu employer only 
State and institutional only 
Institutional and other only 
All other combinations of aid 



only 



Percent 



18.2 
8.0 
7.8 
6.2 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
4.8 



43.2 
11.2 
4.6 
3.6 
2.3 
2.1 
1.3 
4.4 



38.4 
16.9 
16.4 
13.2 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
10.0 



59.5 
15.3 
6.3 
5.0 
3.1 
2. 



1.8 
6.1 



First -professional 

Federal only 2/ 25.9 35.2 

Federal and institutional only 17.9 24.4 

Federal, State, and institutional only 7.0 9.5 

Institution only 6.7 9.1 

Federal and State only 4.5 6.2 

Federal, institutional, and other only 2.5 3.5 

Federal and other only 2.2 2.9 

Am other combinations of aid 6.8 9.3 



7,894 
552 
4,837 
10,264 



8,902 



9,900 
15,204 
5,784 



8,089 
12,764 
17,089 

5,830 
11.435 
11,351 
13.501 
10.983 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

1/ Sources of aid may not total 100 percent because some students 
were ot specific about their source of aid. 

2/ This category includes students who received SSI6 (State Student 
Incentive Grants), since it is both a Federal and State program. 

3/ Includes aid provided by corporations, unions, foundations, frrternal 
organizations, community organizations, etc. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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aided students, respectively) . Aided first-professional students who 
received aid from the Federal Government only received, on average, $8,100 
and aided first-professional students who received Federal and 
institutional aid combined received, on average, $12,800 in the 1986-87 
academic year (table 5.1). 

The next most common combinations of aid for master's students were 
aid fran employers only, the Federal Government cnly, and Federal and 
institutional aid combined. Both employer aid only and aid from the 
Federal Government only provided support to about 16 percent of the aided 
master's students (16*9 percent and 16.4 percent, respectively), while the 
combination of Federal and institutional aid only provided support to 
about 13 percent of the aided master's students. Aided master's students 
who received these combinations of aid received, on average, about $4,700 
frcm employer aid only and Federal aid only, and $10,300 from Federal and 
institutional aid conbined (table 5.1) . 

For aided doctoral and first-professional students, the second most 
conmon examination of uid was Federal and institutional aid combined (15.3 
percent and 24.4 percent, respectively). Aided doctoral and 
first-professional students who received these examinations of aid 
received, on average, $15,200 and $12,800, respectively (table 5.1). 



Student Aid Awards, bv Types of Aid 

Table 5.2 provides information on how the various types of student 
financial aid (fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, assistantships, and 
loans) were combined for postbaccalaureate students. As shown, 
examinations of types of aid varied as a function of the student's level 
of study. For exairple, while the most common type of aid for master's 
students was fellowship/grant aid (24.5 percent of aided students) , only 
12 percent of the aided doctoral students and 7 percent of the aided 
first-professional students relied solely on fellowships/grants to meet 
their education expenses. Aided full-time master's students who received 
only fellowships/grants received, on average, about $5,000 in 
fellowship/grant awards; full-time doctoral students received, on average, 
about $7,800; and aided full-time first-professional students received, on 
average, about $7,000. 

Similarly, while close to one-half of the aided first-prof essicnal 
students (46.1 percent) relied on loans only to finance their education in 
1986-3*7, only 14 percent of the aided master's students and 6 percent of 
the aided doctoral students relied solely on loans. The average amount of 
aid for full-time first-professional students who received aid only 
through loans was about $9,100, the average imoiint of aid for aided 
full-tiiiie master's and doctoral students who .eceived only loans was about 
$5,100 for each (table 5.2). 

Furthermore, while the most common type of aid received by aided 
doctoral students was a combination of tuition waivers and assistantships 
(22.5 percent), only io percent of the aided master's students received 
this combination of aid in the 1986-87 academic year. Aided full-time 
doctoral students who received aid from tuition waivers and assistantships 
only received, on average, about $9,900; full-time master's students who 
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Table 5.2— Undupl icated percent of postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986 who 
were awarded aid and average amount of aid awarded for the 1986-87 school year, by 
level of study, and type of aid 



Level of study 








and 


All 


Aided 


Amount of aid for 


type of aid 


students 


students 


full-time students 



Total 
Master's 
Doctoral 

First-professional 



Master's 
Fellowship/grants only 1/ 
Loans only 

GSL only 2/ 

Other loans only 

GSL and other loans oniy 
Tuition waivers only 
Tuition waivers and assistantships only 
Assistantships only 3/ 
Fellowships/grants and loans only 
Fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, 

and assistanships only 
All other combinations 

Doctoral 

Tuition waivers and assistantships only 
Assistantships only 3/ 
Fellowship/grants only 1/ 
Fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, 

and assistantships only 
Tuition/waivers only 

Fellowships/grants and assistantships only 
Loans only 

GSL only 2/ 

Other loans only 

GSL and other loans only 
All other combinations 

First-professional 
Loans only 

GSL only 2/ 

Other loans only 

GSL and other loans only 
Fellowships/grants and loans only 
Fellowship/grants only 1/ 
Fellowships/grants, ass is * ships, 

and loans only 
Assistantships and loan 0 only 
Fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, 

and loans only 
Assistantships only 3/ 
All other combinations 



Nunfoer of students 



852,340 
184,483 
303,256 



403,986 
134,171 
223,098 



Percent 



11.6 
6.8 
5.0 
1.0 
0.8 
5.6 
4.8 
4.4 
3.1 

2.1 
8.9 



16.4 
10.1 
8.8 

8.1 
5.3 
5.1 
4.2 
2.8 
0.6 
0.8 
14.8 



33.9 
13.2 

3.2 
17.5 
18.6 

5.0 

3.6 
3.5 

1.7 
1.7 
5.7 



24.5 
14.3 
10.6 
2.1 
1.6 
11.8 
10.2 
9.3 
6.6 

4.5 
18.8 



22.5 
13.8 
12 1 

11.2 
7.3 
7.0 
5.8 
3.8 
0.8 
1.0 

20.3 



46.1 
17.9 

4.4 
23.7 
25.3 

6.8 

4.9 
4.8 

2.3 
2.2 
7.7 



Average amount 

$ 7,805 
10,762 
10,717 



4,989 
5,050 
4,227 
5,059 
8,942 
2,116 
8,612 
5,205 
8,357 

15,771 
10,504 



9,886 
6,141 
7,772 

17,508 



5,350 
4,512 
9,565 
2,358 
14,018 



9,063 
5,064 
7,316 
12,351 
13,873 
6,986 

13,608 
11,685 

15,250 
3,869 
11,602 



--Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

1/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

2/ GSL refers to the Guaranteed Student Loan program. 

3/ Includes students who received teaching or research assistantships and/or 
participated in work-study programs. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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were awarded this combination of aid received, on average, about $8,600. 



Aided full-time master's and doctoral students who were awarded a 
combination of fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, and assistantships 
received, on average, larger aid awards ($15,771 and $17,508, 
respectively) than aided master's and doctoral students who were awarded 
other combinations of aid. J Four percent of aided master's students and 
11 percent of aided doctoral students received this combination of aid ii 
the 1986-87 academic year. 



Ihe reader is cautioned that the variation in the amount of aid awards 
shown for first-professional students in tables 5.1 and 5.2 are not 
statistically significant at the 0.0084 level. 
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Chapter 6: Sources of financial Support to 
Postbaccalaureate students 



Previous chapters have focused on only one source of support for 
postbaccalaureate students enrolled in postsecondary institutions in the 
fall of 1986: financial aid. However, it is also important to consider 
the other sources of financial support students lose to finance their 
postbaccalaureate education. 'Ihis chapter will examine family source? of 
support (i.e., non-financial aid sources of support), individually, in 
carfoination with one another, and in combination with student financial 
aid. In this chapter, family sources of support inr: • parents, 
relatives, the student's spouse, and the student hiirv - elfT- 1 

Tables 6.3 and 6.2 shew unduplicated percentage of students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986, by various combinations of sources of financial 
support. For this discussion, combinations have been categorized as: 1) 
financial aid onlyr 2) parents only; 3) student only; 4) parents and 
student only; 5) financial aid and parents only; 6) financial aid and 
student only; and 7) financial aid, parents, and student, that is, "all 
sources." 



Ihe Distribution of Sources of Support 

The majority of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 
1986 relied solely on themselves (27.4 percent) or themselves and 
financial aid (25.9 percent) to finance their education in 1986-87; 19 
percent relied on "all sources" (i.e., financial aid, parents, and 
student) ; 10 percent relied on themselves and their parents; 8 percent 
relied solely on financial aid; and 6 percent relied on their parents and 
financial aid. Only 4 percent of the postbaccalaureate population relied 
solely on their parents to finance their graduate or first-professional 
education (table 6.1). J 

Sources of financial support varied somewhat by level of study. For 
instance, for master's students, the most common source of financial 
support was self-support (36.9 percent) ; however, for doctoral students, 
the nost cxwnon.se xce of support was self-support and some type of 
financial aid (35.7 percent) and for first-professional students, the most 
cxjmmon form of support was a nombination of all sources (i.e., financial 
aid, parents, and themselves) (32.3 percent) (table 6.1 and figure 6.1). 



■^These four sources have been placed into two groups. Parents and 
relatives have been combined together and the student and his/her spouse 
have been placed together. Throughout the remaining discussion, the 
parent/relative source will be referred to as the parent source and the 
student/spouse source will be referred to as the student source. 

Work-study is included in the financial aid category. 
3 • • 

The discussion presented in this chapter is based on multiple (6-way) 
comparisons of data. All differences specifically cited in the text are 
statistically significant at the 0.0084 level, 
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Table 6.1— Unduplkated percent of postbaccalaureate ''.udents enrolled in the fall of 1986. by source of support, level of study, and 
control and level of institution 













Source of support 










Financial aid 




Family 




Financial aid and family 


control ano 
















Financial 


level of 


Number of 








Parents 


Financial 


Financial 


aid, 


institution 


students 1/ 


Financial 






and 


aid and 


aid and 


parents. 






aid 


Parents 


Student 


student 


parents 


student 


and 






only 


only 2/ 


only 3/ 


only 


only 


only 


student 


Total postbaccalaureate 


















students 


1,303*952 


7.6 


3.9 


27.4 


10, J 


U« A 


£•9.7 


18.7 










Master's 








Total 


821,171 


6.9 


3.3 


36.9 


10.5 


3.6 


25.5 


13.4 


fublte 


510,752 


5.9 


2.8 


39.6 


11.4 


3.4 


24.3 


12.7 


4-year doctoral 


335,695 


6.8 


2.9 


34.7 


10.0 


4.9 


9C ft 


11 c 
14.9 


Other 4-year 


1/5,057 


4.0 


2.4 


49.2 


12.5 


1.1 


21.6 


9.2 


Private, not-for-profit 


310,418 


8.7 


4.3 


32.5 


9.1 


3.9 


27 4 


14.9 


4-year doctoral 


205,764 


9*4 


5.0 


26.3 


9.3 


4.5 


28.1 


17.4 


Other 4-year 


104,655 


7.3 


2.9 


44.7 


8.9 


1.3 


26.1 


8.8 










Doctoral 








Total 


181,751 


11.3 


1.0 


19.8 


5.4 


6.4 


35.7 


20.4 


Public 


115,686 


9.1 


0.9 


22.1 


5.2 


5.3 


35.5 


22.1 


Private, not-for-profit 


66,065 


15.2 


1.2 


15.9 


5.8 


8.4 


36.1 


17.4 










First-professional 








Total 


301,031 


7.3 


7.1 


6.1 


12.7 


13.2 


21.3 


32.3 


Public 


100,579 


7.3 


6.0 


8.9 


12.2 


11.4 


22.5 


31.7 


Private, not-for-profit 


200,452 


7.3 


7.7 


4.7 


12.9 


14.1 


20.7 


32.6 



1/ Includes only those postbaccalaureate students who reported their sources of support. 



2/ Parent contributions were student-reported. In-kind contributions (I.e., support provided by parents in 
addition to financial assistance such as use of charge cards or free room and board) were included in the 
calculation of parent contributions. Includes support received from parents, other relatives, and friends. 

3/ Includes support from student and student's spouse, if applicable. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 



Figure 6.1 -Percentage of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 
1986 with various sources of support, by level of study 



Percentage 
40 i 

35 - 



30 - 



25 - 



20 - 



15 - 



10 - 



5 - 



Master's 



Doctoral 
Level of study 



Hi Aid only 
ESI Parents onh 
m Student only 

EJ Parents and student only 
Aid ard parents only 
Aid find student only 
£3 Aid, parent and student 

CO 




First-professiona! 



SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics 
ERjC 1987 National Postsecon darv Student Aid Study. 
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Interestingly, though the proportions change somewhat, these patterns of 
support generally remained the same regardless of type and control of 
institution (table 6.1). 



Sources of Support, by Selected Student Characteristics 

Table 6.2 indicates that patterns of financing vary somewhat by 
selected student characteristics. For example, though as a whole the most 
common form of financial support for master's students was self-support 
(36.9 percent) , only 8 percent of the youngest master's students (23 or 
younger) relied solely on themselves to meet their education expenses. 
Instead, younger students tended to depend on a combination of all 
sources of support (i.e., financial aid, parents, and themselves) (33.6 
percent) . 

Full-time master's students and dependent master's students also were 
less likely than master's students, as a whole, to rely solely on 
themselves for financial support. That is, while 37 percent of the 
master's students relied on themselves only, 14 percent of the full-time 
master's students, c>nd 12 percent of the dependent master's students 
relied only on themselves to meet their education- expenses (table 6.2) . 

Among doctoral students, there were also some exceptions to overall 
patterns of financing that are worth highlighting. For instance, though 
as a whole, the highest percentage of doctoral students depended on a 
combination of self-support and financial aid to meet education expenses 
(35.7 percent) , doctoral students majoring in education and older doctoral 
students (40 or older) were as likely to rely on self-support alone (44.9 
percent and 48.1 percent, respectively) as they were on the combination of 
self-support and financial aid (35.4 percent and 28.3 percent, 
respectively) (table 6.2). 

Furthermore, though the highest proportion of first-professional 
students depended on a combination of "all sources" of support to meet 
their education expenses, the most common form of support for married 
students was themselves and some form of financial aid or financial aid 
only (table 6. 2). 4 



%>ther estimates shown in table 6.2 may appear to be exceptions to 
doctor's and first-professional students' overall financing patterns; 
however, these estimates are not cited because they are not statistically 
significant at the 0.0084 level. 
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Table 6.2-Unduplicated percent of postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic 



Source of support 







Financial aid 




Family 




Financial aid and family 


Jc itr« leu 

student 

Vnllai av, lei IdLiv. 


Number of 
siuaenis 1/ 


F inane i a 1 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 21 


Student 
only 3/ 


Parents 

and 
student 

only 


Financial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
student 
only 


Financial 

aid, 
parents, 

and 
student 


lOta 1 pOSIOdCCd IdUredLe 

student 


1,303,952 


7.6 


3.9 


27.4 
Master 


10.3 

s 


6.1 


25.9 


18.7 


Total 


821,171 


6.9 


3.3 


35.9 


10.5 


3.4 


25.5 


13.4 


bender 
Hale 
Female 


361,888 
459,283 


8.4 
5.8 


4.1 
2.8 


32.5 
40.4 


9.4 
11.4 


3.6 
3.2 


26.3 
24.9 


15.7 
11.5 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian /American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
nispar ic 

White, non-Hispanic 


4,586 
59,458 
45,942 
32,825 
672,333 


7*7 
6.0 
8.1 
6.8 


14.4 
2.2 
4.1 
2.4 


19~0 
33.4 
32.8 
39.0 


12?9 
7.8 
14.0 
10.2 


8~1 
4.3 
5.3 
2.8 


14^5 
34.4 
23.1 
26.1 


23~4 
11.9 
12.6 
12.7 


Age 

cj or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

j«j— 

40 or older 


81,723 
182,813 
133,898 
161,117 
1ij,o04 
137,670 


5.4 
6.5 
8.6 
7.3 
7.1 
6.1 


10.2 
4.8 
3.3 
1.5 
1.5 
0.6 


8.3 
20.3 
32.1 
43.4 
51.1 
60.5 


15.8 
18.0 
10.0 
7.5 
7.7 
4.0 


11.8 
5.6 
2.4 
1.6 
1.2 
0.8 


14.9 
24.1 
27.8 
29.2 
27.3 
25.5 


33.6 
20.7 
15.2 
9.6 
4.1 
2.6 


Marital status 

Ma**!* \ Ati 
naVr IcU 

Not married 4/ 


A 1 A "111 

414,711 
403,453 


6.4 
7.4 


1.3 
5.4 


51.6 
21.9 


5.1 
16.1 


1.1 
5.8 


28.4 
22.5 


6.2 
20.9 


Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


273,639 
495,173 


8.1 
6.0 


5.6 
2.0 


14.0 
49.9 


10.7 
10.3 


6.2 
1.7 


29.3 
23.2 


26.1 
6.8 


Deoendency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


231,547 
581,091 


3.6 
8.1 


9 3 
0.8 


12.4 
46.9 


26.4 
4.2 


8.7 
1.3 


10.6 
31.3 


28 9 
7.3 


nousing s.aius 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 


54,7o0 

690,481 
75,609 


11.2 

7.3 
0.9 


8.7 

2.4 
8.4 


5.3 

42.1 
12.1 


10.8 

7.1 
41.7 


12.4 

2.2 
7.5 


22.5 

27.8 
6.7 


29.2 

11.1 
22.6 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


610,632 
21,976 
32,649 


6.8 
10.6 
12.6 


2.5 
11.2 
10.2 


37.3 
21.0 
8.1 


10.2 
9.0 
12.2 


2.9 
10.4 
13.1 


27.3 
18.0 
16.2 


13.0 
19.8 
27.7 
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Table 6.2— Unduplicated percent of postbaccalaureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 



Source of support 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Number of 
students 1/ 



Financial aid 




.......... 

Family 




Financial aid and family 


Financial 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 2/ 


Student 
only 3/ 


Parents 

and 
student 

only 


Finanr ial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


"inancial 
aid anu 
student 
only 


Financial 

aid, 
parents, 

and 
student 


10.1 


4.3 


21.1 


10.8 


6.5 


24.7 


22.5 


7.8 


5.4 


39.0 


8.9 


2.1 


25.7 


11.0 


3.6 


1.8 


53.1 


9.4 


1.5 


23.3 


7.2 


9.5 


2.5 


21.7 


9.4 


7 Q 


27 5 


21 5 


8.7 


1.9 


24.4 


9.3 


5.0 


3L2 


19i6 


8.7 


2.4 


26.8 


12.5 


4.1 


28.7 


16.8 


5.9 


7.2 


26.4 


13.9 


5.1 


25.3 


16.1 






Doctoral 








11.3 


1.0 


19.8 


5.4 


6.4 


35.7 


20.4 


13.1 


1.4 


15.5 


6.0 


6.5 


37.2 


20.3 


8.8 


0.4 


25.9 


4.5 


6.3 


33.6 


20.5 


16.1 


— 
2.1 


_ _ 

7.2 


8.0 




8.1 




28.5 


_„ 

29.9 


15.8 




39.7 


1.5 • 


3.1 


29.1 


10.8 


13.1 




28.0 


2.9 


21.8 


25.1 


9.1 


10.0 


0?9 


20.2 


5.4 


5.5 


38.0 


20.1 


18.3 




1.1 


0.6 


18.8 


29.3 


32.0 


17.0 


2*1 


2.9 


8.2 


10.7 


33.0 


26*1 


10.0 


1.1 


7.4 


6.4 


6.1 


41.5 


27.4 


9.6 


0.3 


20.5 


5.5 


4.2 


40.9 


18.9 


9.2 


1.6 


34.1 


5.3 


3.9 


31.3 


14.7 


8.5 


0.5 


48.1 


3.3 


2.6 


29.3 


7.8 


8.1 


0.6 


28.0 


4.5 


4.5 


39.8 


14.4 


14.5 


1.4 


11.6 


6.3 


8.4 


31.3 


26.5 


14.0 


0.8 


7.2 


3.4 


9.0 


37.6 


28.0 


5.8 


A C 

0.6 


38.3 


7.2 


3.0 


34.2 


11.0 


8.7 


2.5 


5.6 


14.3 


13.6 


12.4 


42.9 


12.3 


0.4 


25.8 


2.1 


3.4 


44.2 


11.8 


11.2 


1.6 


5.3 


3.0 


14.7 


35.0 


30.1 


11.0 


0.7 


23.2 


4.9 


4.9 


36.7 


18.7 



Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineeririg 
Natural rciences 5/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



Total 

6ender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnic *ty 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 

Harital status 
Married 
Not married 4/ 

Attendance status 
Full-t ime 
Part-t ime 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 



67,550 
158,784 
180,845 

39.076 
96957 

82,615 

60,817 



181,751 



106,178 
75,573 



386 
27,218 
9,742 
7,594 
134,314 



13,258 
30,178 
36,477 
47,174 
25,999 
28,665 



91,190 
90,314 



96,282 
67,489 



49,920 
127,930 



26,024 

148,558 
6,135 
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Table 6.2— Unduplicated percent of postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 



Source of support 







Financial aid 




Family 




Financial aid and family 


Selected 
student 
characteristic 


Number of 
students 1/ 


Financial 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 2/ 


Student 
only 3/ 


Parents 

and 
student 

only 


Financial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
student 
only 


Financial 

aid, 
parents, 

and 
student 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


121,956 
7,860 
21,918 


8.2 
14.9 
19.9 


0.8 
1.9 


22.7 
9 5 
7.0 


5.5 
6 4 
3.9 


5.1 

0.0 

13.0 


38.5 

OO A 
C\f.H 

26.5 


19.2 

33 .U 

27.8 


Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 5/ 
Social sciences 
Other 


26 918 
7,033 
28,919 
12,951 

31,952 
10,583 


9 7 

I. 'g 

3.1 
17.1 

9.5 

II. 2 


i 5 

n 5 
0.5 


21.1 
18.1 
44.9 
4.3 
6.7 
24.8 
19.8 


3.6 
8.5 
7.6 
3.0 
2.7 
8.9 
5.0 


6.5 
2.1 
0.6 
10.9 
10.3 

1:5 


36.7 
37.7 
35.4 
44.7 
37.2 
31.0 
29.6 


20.7 
31.7 
8.; 
20.1 
24.1 
22.2 
25.9 










First-professional 








Total 


301, o:? 


7.3 


7.1 


6.1 


12.7 


13.2 


21.3 


32.3 


Gender 
Hale 
Female 


187,687 
113,344 


U 


7.8 
6.0 


6.2 
5.9 


14.9 
9.0 


12.0 
15.2 


19.2 
24.7 


32.8 
31.5 


Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Whue, non-Hispanic 


1,406 
15,819 
11 573 
14,320 
256,777 


8*7 
13 3 
15.'8 

6.5 


i.h 
i n 
8.0 
7.1 


2~.~7 
6.6 
0.5 
6.6 


14.9 
3.9 
9.6 

13.2 


19.8 
21.6 
20.8 
12.1 


10~4 
18.3 
19.4 
22.3 


33*9 
33.3 
25.9 
32.3 


Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 


81,052 
117,090 
41,644 
35,977 
15,2:29 
10,039 


3.6 
6./ 
10.2 
10.2 
13.1 
13.9 


9.6 
9.3 
4.0 
2.8 
0.7 


1.0 
3.0 
8.7 
11.7 
18.9 
33.1 


17.1 
14.8 
8.0 
7.7 
3,4 
4.3 


17. 1 

11.8 
6.7 
1.7 
1.4 


9.3 

10. 1 

29.0 
41.1 
4S.9 
37. i 


44.7 

ii n 

28.3 
19.9 
26.3 
10.2 


Marital status 
Harried 

Hot married 4/ 


86,950 
4,012 


8.3 
6. J 


2.0 
9.2 


16.0 
2.1 


8.8 
14.2 


4.6 
16.7 


37.2 
14.8 


23.0 
36.1 


Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 


268,959 
19,014 


7.3 
6.0 


7.6 
2.3 


4.6 
30.5 


12.1 
17.0 


13.9 
1.7 


21.2 
28.4 


33.4 
14.0 


Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 


159,883 
139,639 


3.5 
11.8 


12.2 
1.3 


1.2 
11.4 


21,4 
2.7 


17.7 
7.8 


5.3 
39.7 


38.6 
25.3 



Housing status 
School -owned 
0*' ~ampus, not 
:h parents 
u< * ^ a ~mts 
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72,036 


7.3 


8.6 


1.0 


14.6 


18.6 


12.6 


37.3 


208,115 


7.9 


6.4 


8.3 


11.1 


10.8 


25.9 


29.6 


20,881 


1.1 


9.2 


2.1 


21.7 


19 0 


4.8 


42.2 



«.9 



Table 6.2— Unduplicated percent of postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by source of support, level of study, and 
selected student characteristic— continued 



Source of support 







Financial aid 




Family 




Financial aid and family 


Selected 
student 
characteristic 


Number of 
students 1/ 


Financial 
aid 
only 


Parents 
only 2/ 


Student 
only 3/ 


Parents 

and 
student 

only 


Financial 
aid and 
parents 
only 


Financial 
aid and 
student 
only 


Financial 

aid, 
parents, 

and 
student 


Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 


261,790 
6,563 
3,521 


6.8 
13.3 


7.3 
1.2 


5.3 
1.1 


11.9 
9.8 


13.3 
25.1 


22.2 
7.7 


33.2 
41.9 


Field of study 
Law 

Medicine 

Other medical 6/ 
Theology 


112,686 
112.739 
49,229 
13,705 


3.7 
9.1 
10.6 
8.0 


5.6 
10.4 
5.3 
3.0 


10.8 
1.3 
3.1 

17.9 


15.0 
12.7 
8.6 
10.3 


6.1 
21.0 
15.1 

5.5 


25.7 
14.0 
21.3 
26.3 


33.0 
31.4 
35.9 
28.9 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



1/ Includes only those postbacca laureate students who reported their sources of support. 

2/ Parent contributions were btudent-rt^orted. In-kind contributions (i.e., support provided by parents in addition to financial 
assistance, such as use of charge cards or free room and board) were included in the calculations of parent contributions. Includes 
support received from parents, other relatives, ana friends. 

3/ Includes support from student and student's spouse, it applicable. 

4/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

5/ Includes students majoring in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

6/ Includes chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic tredicine, pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Chapter 7: Summary and Conclusions 



As the data in the report indicate, graduate and first-professioncd 
students in the United States are a diverse population in terms of their 
personal characteristics and enrollment status. For example, a higher 
proportion of females than males tend to seek a master's degree; whereas, 
a higher proportion of males than females enroll in a doctoral or 
first-professional program. On the other hand, among doctoral students, a 
higher proportion have a minority racial/ethnic background than either 
master's or first-professional students, and a higher proportion of 
doctoral students have nonresident alien citizenship status. Furthermore, 
first-professional and doctoral students are younger, in general, than 
master's degree students, suggesting a tendency for individuals to seek a 
doctoral or first-professional degree immediately upon completion of a 
baccalaureate education. This is particularly evident among 
first-professional students, since 65 percent of them are under 27 years 
old. 

Unlike first-professional or doctoral students, master's degree 
students, in addition to being older, also seem to attend school in 
conjunction with other activities, since they are much more likely to 
attend school part time (65 percent) than either doctoral (42 percent) or 
first-professional students (6.6 percent), and to stop out of school in 
the middle of the school year more frequently than other postbaccalaureate 
students. Additionally, master's degree students seem to enroll in fields 
that require additional credentials for professional advancement (business 
and education) . Doctoral and first-professional students tend to major in 
fields (natural and social sciences for doctoral students) that are likely 
to require additional education to obtain initial employment. 

The patterns of financing a postbaccalaureate education seem to 
reflect the differential enrollment patterns and educational objectives 
among master's, doctoral, and first-professional students. In considering 
the pattern of financing among postbaccalaureate students, the cost of 
that education and the various routes taken to meet these costs must be 
examined concurrently. 

As anticipated, attending graduate or first-professional school part 
time costs less than attending school full time (about one-half as much 
overall, and 43 percent as much for master's students, 56 percent as much 
for doctoral students, and 45 percent as much for first-professional 
students) . Finally, attending a public rather than a private institution 
full time costs, on the average, about 50 percent less for full-time 
master's degree students, 43 percent less for full-time doctoral students 
and 55 percent less for full-time first-professional students. Among 
part-time graduate students, the cost differentials of atteiJing n public 
rather than private institution were smaller — about 30 percent for 
part-time master's and doctoral-level students. 

The second consideration "n examining patterns of financing a 
postbaccalaureate education are the sources available to help finance that 
education. About 37 percent of master's degree students received no help 
in financing their education other than from their education other than 
from their spouse. Similarly, about one-half of part-time postbacca- 
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laureate students received no help. On the other hand, of those 
postbaccalaureate students who received some assistance in financing their 
education, 58 percent received it through some typa of financial aid. 

As with costs, the type of financial aid received differed quite 
markedly by the level of degree sought, the attendance status of the 
student, and even by the student's major field of study. While 74 percent 
of first-professional students received some aid, almost two-thirds of 
them received loan aid, and over one-third received only loans. Moreover, 
full-time first-professionals who received loans, on the average, borrowed 
almost $9,500 for the 1986-87 academic year—about 75 percent of their 
total costs. In contrast, about the same proportion of doctoral students 
received aid (73 percent) , yet only 16 percent received a loan, and only 4 
percent relied only on loans. Full-time doctoral students who received a 
loan borrowed only about $5,000 for the 1986-87 academic year, which was 
slightly more than one-half the level of first-professional student 
loans. Doctoral students tended to be funded through assistantships, 
tuition waivers, and fellowships/grants, with over one-half of them 
receiving some combination of these three types of aid. 

As with doctoral students, only 16 percent of master's level students 
received a loan, and about 7 percent relied solely on loans to help 
finance their postsecondary education. However, unlike doctoral students, 
less than one-half of master's degrees students received any aid, and only 
31 percent received some combination of tuition waivers, assistantships, 
and fellowships/grants. 

It is noteworthy that, among graduate students, both the proportion 
receiving some aid and the type cf aid received varied widely by the field 
of study in which students were enrolled. For example, graduate students 
majoring in the nati^al sciences or argineering were much more likely to 
receive some financial aid than graduate studentc in education; 
additionally, graduate students in the social sciences, wnile receiving 
aid in relatively high proportions, received loans more frequently than 
graduate students in any other area of study. 

Only three nonfamily sources of support provided the bulk of financial 
assistance to postbaccalaureate students in the 1986-87 school year—the 
institution, the Federal Government, and the student's employer. However, 
employers were a significant source of financial aid only to master's 
degree students. Eight percent of all master's degree students received 
aid only from their employer, and individuals who received aid from their 
employer tended not to receive aid from any other source. 

For all graduate students, both master's level and doctoral level, the 
institution was the major source of aid; 28 percent of master's students 
and 67 percent of doctoral students received some institutional aid. In 
fact, for 18 percent of master's students and 43 percent of doctoral 
students, the institution was the only source of aid. Institutions also 
provided some aid to a substantial proportion of first-professional 
students (37 percent) . However, for first-professional students, the 
Federal Government was the major source of aid, providing aid to over 60 
percent of them. For one-quarter of enrolled first-professional students, 
the Federal Government was the only source of aid. Surprisingly, the 
proportion of students receiving institutional aid in private institutions 
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was not appreciably greater than the proportion receiving institutional 
aid in public institutions. 

In order to provide a clearer picture of how postbaccalaureate 
students finance their education, several additional findings are worth 
noting. First, financial aid to postbaccalaureate students is much less 
prevalent among students who attend school part time than among full-time 
students. The proportion of full-time postbaccalaureate students who 
receive aid (74 percent) is almost twice that of part-time students (38 
percent) . Since most master's degree students attend school part time (65 
percent) , many of the differences in financial aid awards between master's 
and doctoral-level students noted above may be due to differences in 
attendance status rather than due to the level of degree sought. 
Similarly, while the data indicated substantial differences in financial 
aid status among male and female graduate students (males were more likely 
to have aid than females) , a higher proportion of females than males tend 
to enroll in, and complete, graduate programs in fields such as education 
(73 peru t of master's degrees and 53 percent of doctoral degrees in 
education were awarded to women in 1985-86) , the area of study in which 
enrollees were least likely to receive financial aid. 

Finally, it must be noted that financial aid is even more of a factor 
for postbaccalaureate students than for undergraduate students. A 
postbaccalaureate education tends to cost more to obtain, on the average, 
than an undergraduate education— an average of 83 percent more for 
full-time students living off campus, not with parents. And, only 39 
percent of postbaccalaureate students received some help in financing 
their postsecondary education from parents, other relatives, or friends; 
whereas, almost two-thirds of undergraduates got assistance from this 
source in the 1986-87 school year. More than one-half (53 percent) of 
postbaccalaureate students rely on their own resources or on their own 
resources in combination with some financial aid to meet the costs of 
obtaining their education. 
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Glossary 



College Work-study (rw sj. Prtgram. (Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, Title IV-C; 42 U.S.C. 2751 et seq.) A campus-based Federal 
program designed to stimulate and promote the part-time employment of 
undergraduate and graduate students with demonstrated financial need in 
eligible institutions of higher education who need earnings from employment 
to finance their course of study. This program provides grants to 
institutions for partial reimbursement of wages paid to students. 

Dependent Student , a student dependent on his or her parents or guardians 
for financial support. For financial aid purposes, a student is classified 
as dependent unless the definition of independent student is met. 

Doctoral Deqree . An award that requires work at the graduate level and 
terminates in a doctoral degree. The doctoral degree classification 
includes such degrees as Doctor of Education; Doctor of Juridical Science; 
Doctor of Public Health; and the Doctor of Philosophy degree in any field 
such as agronomy, food technology, education, engineering, public 
administration, ophthalmology, or radiation. For the Doctor of Public 
Health degree, the prior professional degree is generally earned in the 
closely-related professional field of medicine or of sanitary engineering. 

Federal Aid . Student financial aid whose source of origin is a Federal 
agency. This aid can either be provided/funded by or administered by a 
Federal agency. This includes, but is not limited to, U.S. Department of 
Education, Department of Health and Human Services, Department of Defense 
Veterans Administration, Department of Agriculture, and National Science ' 
Foundation. 

Fellowship . Grants-in-aid and trainee stipends to graduate students. 
Excludes funds for which services to the institution must be rendered, such 
as payments for teaching, or student loans. 

Financial Aid . Consists of grants, loans, and work-study from sources 
other than family or self to help students finance a postsecondarv 
education. 



Financial Aid Combinations . The total financial aid award received by a 
student. Combinations of aid may include grants, loans, and/or work-study 
from a variety of sources (Federal, State, institution, other) . 

First-Professional Student , 
degree programs: 



A student enrolled in any of the following 



Chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.) 
Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.) 
Medicine (M.D.) 
Optometry (O.D.) 
Osteopathic Medicine (D.O. ) 



Pharmacy (D.Phar.) 
Podiatry (Pod.D. or D.P.) 
Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.) 
law (L.L.B. , J.D.) 
Theology (M.Div. or M.H.L. 
or B.D. ) 
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A-yp*r Doctoral Institution , Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is the provision of postsecondary education and confer at least a 
doctoral or first-professional decree in one or more programs. 

Graduate Student . A student who holds a baccalaureate or 
first-professional degree, or equivalent, and is taking courses at the 
postbaccalaureate level. These students may or may not be enrolled in a 
specific graduate program. 

Grants . A type of student financial aid that does not require repayment or 
enployment. It is usually awarded on the basis of need, possibly combined 
with same skills or characteristics the student possesses. 

Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) . (Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
Title IV-B; 20 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.) A long-term, low-interest ^ loan program 
administered by the Federal Government through guarantee agencies. 
Students borrow money for education expenses directly from banks and other 
lending institutions. 

Independent Student . A student independent of financial support from his 
or her parents or guardians. The factors considered are: the student's 
age, length of time away from parent's home, status as a dependent for tax 
purposes, and the amount of financial support provided by the parents to 
the student. 

Institution Aid . Student financial aid whose source of origin is the 
postsecondary institution. This aid is provided/funded by the institution. 

Less Than a-y^r Institution. Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is the provision of postsecondary education and all of whose 
programs are less than 2 years long. These institutions must offer, at a 
minimum, one program at least 3 months long that results in a terminal 
occupational award, or is creditable toward a formal 2-year cr higher 
award. 

Loans . A type of student financial aid which advances funds and which is 
evidenced by a promissory note requiring the recipient to repay the 
specified amount (s) under prescribed conditions. 

Master's Degree . An award that requires the successful conpletion of a 
program of study of at least the full-time equivalent of 1 but not more 
than 2 academic years of work beyond the bachelor's degree. 

National Direct Student Loan (NDSL) . (Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, Title IV-E; 20 U.S.C. 1087aa et seq .) Now known as the Carl D. 
Perkins loan program. A campus-based program that sets up funds at higher 
education institutions for making long-term, low-interest loans to 
graduate, undergraduate, and vocational students attending school at least 
half time. 

Nonresident Alien . A person who is not a citizen or national of the United 
States and who is in this country on a visa or tenporary basis and does not 
have the right to remain in the United States indefinitely. 
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Off-Cairtpu s Housing , Students living in their own or a shared off-campus 
residence, not with their parents, guardians, or oth^r relatives* 

Other Aid. Non-Federal, non-State, or noninstitutional sources of student 
financial aid. This incl'ides aid provided by corporations, employers, 
unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, cxsnmuidty organizations, and 
other sources. 

Other 4-Year Institution . Institutions or subsidiary elements whose 
purpose is the provision of postsecondary education and confer at least a 
baccalaureate or master's degree in one or more programs. These 
institutions cannot award higher than a master's degree. 

Pell Grant. (Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IV-A-1; 20 
U.S.C. 1070a et A Federal student financial aid entitlement program 

that provides eligible undergraduate students who have not yet coirpleted a 
baccalaureate program with need-based grants to help them defray the cost 
of postsecondary education. ( Note : Grant limitations are subject to 
change with revised legislation.) 

Perkins Loan. (Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, Title IV-E; 20 
U.S.C. 1087aa et seq.) Formerly known as the National Direct Student loan 
program. ^ A campus-based program that sets 15) funds at higher education 
institutions for making long-term, low-interest loans to graduate, 
undergraduate, and vocational students attending school at least half time. 

PIUS (Pa rent Loans for Urrieraraduate Students) . (Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, Title IV-B; 20 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.) A Federal program 
that allows parents of dependent undergraduate, graduate, and 
first-professional students (prior to 1987 only dependent undergraduate 
students) to make long-term loans for their children's education expenses. 
These loans are made directly by banks and other lending institutions. 

PIUS/ALAS (Auxilia ry loans to Assist Students) . (Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, Title IV-B; 20 U.S.C. 1071 et sea .) Currently known as 
Supplemental loans for Students (SIS) . A Federal program that allows 
independent undergraduate students, and graduate/professional students to 
make long-term loans for their education expenses. These loans are made 
directly by banks and other lending institutions. 

Postbaccalaureate Student. A student with a bachelor's degree, enrolled in 
graduate or first-professional courses. 

Private, For-Profit Institution . An educational institution that is under 
private control and whose profits, derived from revenues, are subject to 
taxation. 

Private, Not-For-Profit Institution . An educational institution which is 
controlled by an individual or agency other than a State, a subdivision of 
a State, or the Federal Government, which is usually supported primarily by 
other than public funds, and the operation of whose program rests with 
other than publicly elected or appointed officials. 
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Public Institution . An educational institution operated by publicly # 
elected or appointed school officials in which the program and activities 
are under the control of these officials and which is supported primarily 
by public funds. 

Race/Ethnicity , Categories used to describe groups to which individuals 
belong, identify with, or belong in the eyes of the community. The 
categories do not denote scientific definitions of anthropological origins. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native . A person having origins in any of 
the original peoples of North America and who maintains cultural 
identification throu^i tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

Asian American or Pacific Islander . A person having origins in any of 
the original peqples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian 
Subcontinent, or Pacific Islands. This includes people from China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, Samoa, India, and Vietnam. 

Black. Non-Hispanic . A person having origins in any of the black 
racial groups of Africa (except those of Hispanic origin) . 

Hispanic . A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

White. Non-Hispanic . A person having origins in any of the original 
peqples of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

SchcolKXmed/Controlled Housing. A school-owned or controlled building 
that provides living quarters for students. These are typically on-campus 
or off-campus dormitories, residence halls, or other facilities. 

Source of Support . The origin of different sources of support to help the 
student defray the cost of a postsecondary education. 

state Aid . Student financial aid whose source of origin is a State 
agency. This aid can either be provided/funded by or administered by a 
State agency. 

State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) . (Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, Title IV-A-3 ; 20 U.S.C. 1070c et sea .) Federal funds are 
allocated to States to encourage the establishment and expansion of State 
scholarship/grant assistance to postsecondary students with substantial 
financial need. Students apply to the State agency either directly or 
through the institution. 

Student Aid Report (SARI . The official report issued to students by the 
U.S. Department of Education for those students who have applied for a Pell 
Grant. Hie SAR must be submitted to the financial aid office of the 
institution in which the student enrolls in order to certify his/her 
eligibility for a Pell Grant and also may be used in determining the 
remaining financial need of the student. 




Student Attendance status 



As defined by the institution. 



A student enrolled for 9 or more semester 
credits, or 9 or more quarter credits per 
academic term. 

A student enrolled for 12 or more semester 
credits, or 12 or more quarter credits per 
academic term or 24 clock hours per week in 
institutions which measure progress in terms 
of clock hours. 

As defined by the institution. 



A student enrolled for either 8 semester 
credits or less, or 8 quarter credits or less 
per academic term. 

A student enrolled for either 11 semester 
credits or less or 11 quarter credits or less 
per academic term or less than 24 clock hours 
per week in institutions which measure 
progress in terms of clock hours. 

Student Expenditures , The cost to the student of attending a postsecondary 
institution, student ejqDenditures usually include tuition and fees, food 
and housing, books and supplies, personal expenses, child care, 
transportation, and other miscellaneous expenses. 

Supplemental loans for Students (SL Sj. (Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, Title IV-B; 20 u.S.C. 1071 et seq.) Formerly known as Plus/Alas 
program. A Federal program that allows independent undergraduate students, 
and graduate/professional students, to make long-term loans for their 
education expenses. These loans are made directly by banks and other 
lending institutions. 

Supplementary Education Opportuni ty Grant fsmfl) . (Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, Title IV-A-2; 20 U.S.C. 1070b et seq,) A campus-based 
program that provides financial assistance to undergraduate students, who 
have not yet completed a baccalaureate program, with demonstrated financial 
need to enable them to attend college. Priority for SEOG awards must be 
given to Pell Grant recipients. The grants are made directly to 
institutions of higher education, which select students for the awards. 
(Note: Grant limitations are subject to change with revised legislation.) 



Full-Time First- 
Professional : 

Full-Tiirie Graduate : 



Full-Time 
Undergraduate : 



Part-Time First- 
Professional : 

Part-Time Graduate: 



Part-Time 
Undergraduate : 
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Title IV Programs, Those Federal student aid programs administered within 
the Department of Education and authorized under Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended. Title IV programs encompass Pell 
Grants, Perkins (formerly NDSL) loans, college Work-Study (CWS) , 
Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG) , Guaranteed Student loans 
(GSL) , Supplemental luans for Students (SIS, formerly MAS) , Parent loans 
for Undergraduate Students (PIUS) , and State Student Incentive Grants 
(SSIG) . Funds for these programs are appropriated annually by Congress. 

Tuition and Fees , Amount of money charged to students for instructional 
services (tuition) and additional services that the tuition charge does not 
cover (fees) . 

2-Year Institution . Institutions or subsidiary elements whose purpose is 
the provision of postsecondary education and confer at least a 2-year 
formal award (certificate or associate degree) or have a 2-year program 
that is creditable toward a baccalaureate or higher degree in one or more 
programs. These institutions cannot award a baccalaureate degree. 

Uhdernraduate Student . A student enrolled in a 4-year or 5-year 
baccalaureate degree program, in an associate de^ee program, or in a 
vocational or occupationally specific program be^aw the baccalaureate 
level. 

Work-Study . A campus-based program designed to stimulate and promote the 
part-tme employment of undergraduate and graduate students with 
demonstrated fir* r- lal need. The work-study program is distinguished from 
CWS in that it is u generic term used to refer to programs that encourage 
the part-time employment of postsecondary students, regardless of the 
source of funding. 
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Table A. 1— Postbacca laureate students enrolled in the fall of 1986, by aid status, source of aid, attendance status, 
level of study, and control and level of institution 

Control and Source of aid (in percent) 2/ 

level of Number of ---- 

Institution students 1/ Nonaided Any aid 3/ Federal State Institutional Employer Other 4/ 

Full-time 

Total postbacca laureate , 

students 645,571 25.7 74.3 44.3 9.9 48.1 3.9 6.0 

Total masters 277,705 31.3 68.7 31.9 6.2 47.6 5.9 4.2 

Public 171,541 32.5 67.5 29.3 6.1 48.0 4.7 2.6 

4-year doctoral 133,975 29.2 70.8 28.8 5.3 51.3 4.6 2.9 

Other 4-year 37,566 44.4 55.6 31.0 9.1 36.2 5.1 1.8 

Private, not-for-profit 106,163 29.4 70.6 36.1 6.2 47.1 7.9 6.7 

4-year doctoral 85,814 27.9 72.1 35.6 6.1 50.6 7.8 7.3 

Other 4-year 20,349 35.8 64.2 38.2 6.7 32.1 8.4 4.0 

Total doctoral 96,990 12.1 87.9 22.9 5.6 76.3 6.3 3.2 

Public 59,207 10.1 89.9 22.5 7.0 77.5 6.5 3.6 

Private 37,783 15.3 84.7 23.7 3.4 74.5 6.0 2.7 

Total first-professional 270,876 24.7 75.3 64.7 15.2 38.4 1.0 8.8 

Public 87,231 24.5 75.5 64.6 13.5 32.6 1.2 9.3 

Private 183,645 24.8 75.2 64.8 16.0 41.2 1.0 3.6 

Part-time 

Total postbacca laureate 

students 608,577 61.8 38.2 10.1 2.0 20.3 11.1 1.5 

Total master's 519,803 64.1 35.9 9.2 1.7 17.4 11.9 1.2 

Public 330,910 67.3 32.7 7.4 2.1 18.7 8.4 1.1 

4-year doctoral 189,368 64.7 35.3 8.3 2.1 19.8 9.7 1.5 

Other 4-year 141,542 70.9 29.1 6.2 2.0 17.2 6.8 0.5 

Private, not-for-profit 188,893 58.4 41.6 12.4 1.2 15.0 17.9 1.4 

4-year doctoral 109,190 54.9 45.1 14.0 1.4 17.6 18.9 1.3 

Other 4-year 79,702 03.1 36.9 10. 1 0.8 11.5 16.6 l.b 

Total doctoral 69,513 47.6 52.4 11.1 2.7 42.3 6.9 1.6 

Public 51,418 50.1 49.9 11.8 2.8 42.3 5.1 1.6 

Private 18,095 40.5 59.5 9.1 2.2 42.1 11.7 1.8 

Total first-professional 19,261 50.5 49.5 30.4 5.3 19.4 7.0 7.9 

Public 7,625 56.6 43.4 18.0 7.3 24.3 7.7 9.9 

Private 11,636 46.5 53.5 38.4 4.0 16.2 6.5 6.6 

1/ Includes only students whose attendance status was known. 

2/ Percents added r.cross the various sources may total more than 100 
because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

4/ Includes aid provided by corporations, unions, foundations, fraternal organizations, community organizations, etc. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 
1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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Type of aid 2/ (in percent) 

Control and - 

level of Number of Fellowships/ Tuition 
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Total postbacca laureate Full-time 

StUd6ntS 645 ' 571 74.3 31.7 21.5 27.5 44.1 39.4 24.2 

^Total master's 277.705 68.7 28.5 27.6 32.1 31.8 27.4 11.2 

4-year doctoral 33 975 70.8 gj g'l IS'i 2H fj-g 
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Total doctoral 96 990 87.9 47.7 60.6 20.3 16.5 6.9 
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Total first-professional 270.876 75.3 31.8 5.7 10.9 65.3 59.8 43.7 

Total f<ostbacca laureate Part-time 

students 608.577 38.2 18.2 12.9 12.1 8.5 7.4 2.1 

-Total master's 519.803 35.9 18.2 11 3 q? „ u ' 
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^Total doctoral 69 513 52.4 17.9 25.8 34.8 9.8 8.6 L2 
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^Total first-professional 19.261 49 5 18.8 10.9 7.7 31.9 25.8 15.6 
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1/ Includes only students whose attendance status was known. " 

SpeJ^i5d l SuiS£ d of c Sid? the various types of aid total more than 100 because scxne students rece1ve ™ ]t W ]e 

3/ Includes students who reported they were awarded aid but were not specific about the type of aid. 
4/ Includes students who received employer benefits. 

5/ includes students who received teaching or research assistantships and/or participated in work-study programs. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study. 
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The 1987 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) was 
conducted during the 1986-87 school year after an extensive national field 
test in 1985-86. The full-scale study involved 59 ,886 postsecondary 
students selected from 1,074 postsecondary institutions. 



I. Sample Design 

Students were selected for the 1987 NPSAS as the third stage in a 
three-stage sample design that involved clustering of units at two of the 
sampling stages, stratification of sampling units at each stage, and the 
assignment of differential selection probabilities for students at 
different levels. 

The first stage of sampling consisted of selecting geographic areas 
based upon three-digit zip code areas. Prior to the selection of the 
clusters of three-digit zip code areas, a merged file of institutions 
whose accreditation was recognized by the U.S. Department of Education 
(HBGIS schools) and additional postsecondary institutions whose students 
were eligible for Pell grants were used to select institutions that were 
so large they would be in the sample with certainty. One hundred and 
sixty-two institutions were selected in this step. 

A total of 361 clusters of three-digit zip code areas were fonr<ed 
next, constituting the primary sampling units (PSUs) of the study. The 
clusters were defined using the merged institutional file. 

The first step of sampling PSUs was to select the largest PSUs with 
certainty. Each PSU was assigned a measure of size that depended upon the 
total number of students in the PSU and the number of students in four 
different types of institutions. A function of these numbers was used as 
the measure of size for each PSU to insure adequate representation of 
smaller, specialized institutions. Of the 361 PSUs in the universe, 50 
were large enough to be included in the sample with certainty. The 
remaining PSUs were stratified on the basis of the State in which the PSU 
was located. In all, 35 strata were formed— each of roughly equal size. 
The PSUs were then assigned a probability of selection proportional to 
their measure of size. The PSUs in a stratum were sorted by State and 
within State by their measure of size. Two PSUs were sampled from each 
stratum. The final sample of PSUs consisted of the 50 PSUs selected with 
certainty and 70 PSUs selected with probability proportional to their 
measure of size. 



Institution Sampling 

Once the 120 PSUs were selected, a sampling frame consisting of all 
identified postsecondary institutions in the selected PSUs was constructed 
from nine different sources of postsecondary institutions. These lists 
were combined and duplicate listings were eliminated. A total of 7,814 
schools was identified in the 120 sample PSUs. 
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Institutions in these 120 PSUs were then classified into 11 strata for 
sample selection. Ten strata were based upon the control of the 
institution (public; private, not-for-profit; and private, for-profit) and 
type (highest degree awarded, table B-l) . The eleventh stratum was 
comprised of institutions whose students were ineligible for Pell grants, 
regardless of the type or control of the institution. Institutions were' 
sampled with probability proportional to the total enrollment in the 
institution. If a total enrollment figure was not available, it was 
imputed based on the type and control of the institution for institutional 
sample selection. 

A total of 346 institutions was selected with certainty at this 
stage. Sane of these institutions wero self-representing, since they were 
in PSUs in the sample with certainty at the first stage. Others were not 
self-representing, since they were from PSUs sampled at the first stage. 
The remaining 7,450 institutions were sorted by PSU and measure of size 
and then sampled with probability proportionate to size within a stratum. 
The initial sample of institutions consisted of 162 first-stage certainty 
institutions, 346 second-stage certainty institutions, 802 second-stage 
noncertainty institutions, and 32 branches of 2-year college systems, for 
a total of 1,342 sampled institutions and branch campuses. 

A special supplemental sample was designed for New York State after 
the national sample of schools had already been selected that added an 
additional 11 campuses and increased the numbers of sample institutions to 
1/ 353* 

Ninety-two percent of the sampled institutions agreed to participate 
in the study. When participating institutions were weighted to reflect 
total enrollment muiltiplied by the probability of selection, the final 
weighted institutional response rate was 94.6 percent,, 




Student Sampling 

The third stage of the sampling process was the selection of students 
within participating institutions. Institutions were asked for a list of 
all students enrolled on or about October 15, 1986. All students enrolled 
for courses for credit, in a degree or formal award program, or in a 
vocational or occupationally specific program, were eligible for 
selection, including part-time and full-time students and aided and 
nonaided students. If a student was also in a high school program, he/she 
was not eligible. ' 

Students were stratified by level (undergraduate, graduate, and first- 
professional) and systematically sampled, using a random start and a 
prespecified sampling rate that varied by student level. Sampling rates 
for graduate and first-professional students were 3 to 7 times the rate 
for undergraduate students. When lists provided by institutions did not 
concain sufficient information to stratify students by level, all students 
were sampled at the undergraduate rate for that school. A sample of about 
57,500 students was identified through the initial sampling process. 
Since graduate and first-professional students were sampled at the lower 
undergraduate rate in institutions that provided a list of students that 
did not designate students by level, this initial sample yielded a 
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lower-than-expected number of graduate and first-professional students. 

Approximately 47,000 undergraduate, 6,500 graduate, and about 2,000 
first-professional students were identified. For both undergraduate and 
graduate students, a sample of sufficient size for reliable estimates of 
major parameters was achieved. The number of first-professional students, 
however, was insufficient to provide reliable estimates by either 
enrollment or personal characteristics. Since it was necessary to 
increase the number of first-professional students in the NPSAS sample, 
additional first-professional students were sampled in March 1987. This 
was accarplished by sampling additional first-professional students in all 
public institutions that had initially provided enrollment lists of 
students by level, and obtaining new lists of first-professional students 
fran participating private institutions that had first-professional 
programs, and sampling students from these newly obtained lists. This 
process identified 2,280 additional first-professional students, resulted 
in 4,280 first-professional students and a total student sample of 
59,886. The number of students sampled by type and control of institution 
is presented in table B.l. 



Table B.l — Number of students sampled, by institutional type and control 

Institutional Number of sampled 
•type Control students 



Total 






59,886 


Doctoral 


Public 




13,231 


Doctoral 


Private, 


not-for-profit 


13,383 


4-year 


Public 


not-for-profit 


8,372 


4-year 


Private, 


8,998 


2-year 


Public 


not-for-profit 


6,505 


2-year 


Private, 


2,083 


2-year 


Private, 


for-profit 


2,081 


Less than 2-year 


Public 




765 


Less than 2-year 


Private, 


not-for-profit 


507 


Less than 2-year 


Private, 


for-profit 


3,961 
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II. Data Sources 



The data in this report were obtained from multiple sources, once a 
student sample was identified at an institution, fall 1986 enrollment data 
on each sampled member were obtained from administrative records. These 
data were collected by trained NPSAS data collectors who visited each 
participating institution or campus from December 1986 through March 
1987. A format for collecting consistent information on each student from 
each institution was developed, although not all institutions maintained 
the same level of information for their students, and, even within a given 
institution, administrative or registration records did not always contain 
the same information for each student. The proportion of missing data on 
registration record items ranged from a low of 1.2 percent for credit- or 
contact-hour enrollment to a high of 46 percent for high school completion 
information. However, some registration data were obtained for each of 
the 59,886 sampled students. 

After the registration information had been collected, the NPSAS data 
collectors visited offices in which financial aid records were kept. For 
each student in the sample, a determination was made of whether that 
student had a financial aid record. 

For each sample member with a financial aid record, the aid record was 
obtained by the NPSAS data collector. For those students with no 
financial aid record, this phase of data collection was complete. For 
students with an aid record, the student's aid status, type, source and 
amount of aid awarded as of the fall 1986, length of award (number of 
months each aid award covered) , and if applicable and available, the 
student's family's financial status were recorded by the data collector 
either independently or in cooperation with the institutional financial 
aid coordinator in a consistent format designated as the Financial Aid 
Eecord Form. Of the 59,886 students sampled for the 1987 NPSAS, 33,000 or 
55 percent, had a financial aid record in the fall of 1986. 

Fall institutional record data were edited to assure logical 
consistency and to determine the reasonableness of recorded aid award 
amounts and cost information. Aid award amounts outside a predefined 
range were identified and flagged. 



Record U p date Task 

The initial financial aid award data did not reflect awards made after 
the fall of 1986 and were not necessarily an accurate record of awards 
"ff 6 f ° r t* 16 fal1 ' because of lapses in time between designation of 
eligibility for an award and specification of an award amount. Therefore, 
the fall financial aid award data were updated in the summer of 1987 at 
the end of the 1986-87 Federal financial aid program fiscal year. 

Of the 1,074 institutions participating in the fall 1986 record 
ro ii?°!r ion ' ^ refusGd to participate in the updating task and 10 did not 
participate because the school had closed. Thus, only the 175 students in 
these 12 schools did not have their financial aid information updated. A 
ccnplete discription of this updating task is available in NCES' report, 
Undergraduate Financ ing of Postsecondary Education . 
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Student Survey 

Each of the 59,886 students sampled for the NPSAS was mailed a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was initially mailed in March 1987 to 
the student's school or local address as identified in the institution's 
registration records. 

Nonrespondents to the initial mailing were sent two mailgraiu reminders 
and eventually a second questionnaire. Since the second mailing occurred 
at the end of the 1986-87 academic year (in May 1987) , it was felt that 
additional mailings to the student's school address would not be 
productive, and all individuals who had not responded to the mail 
questionnaire (first or second mailings) were targeted for telephone 
interviews. The telephone interview encorpassed all but five items in the 
mail questionnaire to preclude planned, unacceptably high, item 
nonresponse rates, although the order of items was changed to facilitate 
telephone interviewing. The overall response rate across all levels of 
students and types and controls of institutions in the sample was 72 
percent. Among the 10,800 postbaccalaureate students in the sample, the 
response rates were 74 percent for graduate (master's and doctoral) 
students and 73 percent for first-professional students. 

Items on the student questionnaire were edited to assure internal 
consistency of the data and to determine the reasonableness of reported 
amounts (financial aid, other sources of support, expenses) . Reported 
expenses outside a predefined range were forced into the distribution at 
the minimum and maximum levels of the range. Students who reported aid 
awards lower or higher than the minimum or maximum level possible for that 
source and type of aid, were assigned values at minimum and maximum 
levels. 

In addition to editing the student questionnaire data, a significant 
amount of telephone follcwup to retrieve missing or out-of -range responses 
on 21 key items was carried out. These key items included sources of 
financial support, education expense items, items to define dependency 
status, and the financial condition variables for students identified as 
independent. Over 14,000 students were contacted for data retrieval. 



III> Estimation Weights 

The production of student-level estimates was accomplished in steps. 
First, student-level estimates were obtained by using weights that 
reflected the probability of a student's being selected for the NPSAS 
sample. In addition to the probability of selection, a ranio adjustment 
was made based upon information from the 1986-87 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) and the 1985-86 Higher Education General 
Inforaation Survey (HEGIS). 

Since the student was selected in a multistage manner, the student 
weight was the product of the reciprocals of the probabilities of 
selection at each stage. The first nonresponse adjustment was related to 
the institution-level nonresponse (that is, refusal to participate in 
NPSAS; • 




A ratio adjustment technique was used to adjust for institution-level 
nonresponse and to reduce the variance of the estimates. The IPEDS/HEGIS 
file was the source used for the ratio adjustment. For institutions that 
could not be matched to the IPEDS/HEGIS file, a simple, nonresponse 
adjustment factor (the inverse of the weighted-response rate) was used. 

The final weight for a student for the records data is the product of 
the adjusted institution weight and the within-institution student 
weight. The within-institution student weight is the inverse of the 
probability of selection of the student within the institution. 

For the student questionnaire, an additional nonresponse adjustment 
was needed to reflect the fact that only about 72 percent (43,241) of the 
students completed the form. The student questionnaire weight is the 
product of the record data weight and a student-level nonresponse 
adjustment. The student questionnaire nonresponse adjustment is the 
inverse of the weighted response rate. The student questionnaire weights 
were used to produce the national estimates of the number of students by 
their characteristics presented in this report. 



Reliability of the Estimates 

The estimates in this report are subject to both sampling and 
nonsampling error. Sampling error arises because a sample of individuals 
was selected from a population and used to make inferences about the 
population. Estimates derived 'rom one sample differ from estimates 
derived from another sample drawn from the same population in the same 
way. These differences result from sampling variability. There are a 
number of methods for computing estimates of the sampling variability of 
the statistics produced from complex sample designs (that is, multistage, 
stratified, cluster samples with varying probabilities of selection) such 
as that used for NPSAS. A stratified, jackknife replicate approach was 
chosen for NPSAS. 

Jackknife variance estimation involves forming subsamples from the 
full sample for estimating sampling variances. This method can be used in 
sample designs in which the population is first stvatified and then a 
sample of PSUs (primary sampling units) is selected. The basic design 
assumed by the jackknife method is one in which the popul^.ion of PSU? is 
grouped into H strata (h = 1,2,...,H), and two PSUs are selected from each 
stratum. A replicate is formed by randomly deleting one PSU from a single 
stratum, doubling the weight of the remaining unit in the stratum, and 
using all units frca other strata. This process of forming a replicate is 
repeated in turn for each stratum. Thus, if there are H strata, H 
replicates will be created. Estimates of the statistics of interest are 
obtained from each of these replicates. The variation of the replicate 
estimates arcjxj their corresponding full sample estimate is used to 
estimate the sampling variance of the statistic of interest. Using the 
jackknife replication method, the sampling variability associated with 
several statistics of interest used in this report were estimated. 

One measure of sampling variability is the coefficient of variation 
(CV) , which is the standard error of an estimate, divided by the 
estimate. The CV represents the variability of an estimate expressed as a 
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percent of the estimate. This has the effect of standardizing the 
variation in terms of units and orders of magnitude. Estimated CVs can be 
used to determine the standard error of an estimate. For example, 47.4 
percent of master f s degrees students enrolled in the fall of 1986 received 
seme financial aid. Hie estimated CV of this estimate is .022. This 
means that about 2.2 percent of the estimate is due to the variation of 
this estimate among samples. To calculate the standard error of the 
estimated proportion of aided master's students, the CV is multiplied by 
the estimate: .022 (.474) =.0104. This standard error may then be used to 
establish a confidence interval arcroxi the estimate. To establish the 95 
percent confidence interval around the proportion of aided undergraduates, 
the standard error is multiplied by 1.96: . 0104(1. 96)=.0204. The 
resulting value is then added to the estimate (.474+. 0204) and subtracted 
frcci the estimate (.474-. 0204). This procedure yields a confidence 
interval (.4536 to .4944) which would contain the "true" proportion of 
aided master's degree students in 95 percent of the samples that might 
have been drawn frun the population of master's degree students enrolled 
in the fall of 1986. Coefficients of variation for selected 
characteristics are presented in tables B.2 and B.3. CVs for all other 
estimates presented in the report are available on request. 



Analytic tfc Jiodology 

All comparisons cited in the text of this report were significant at 
or beyond the .05 level as determined by pairwise t-tests for independent 
samples. The level of significance used in making conparisons was 
adjusted for the number of comparisons made within a "family" of 
comparisons defined as either the row or column variable. Adjustments 
were made using a Bonferroni adjustment to preclude the possibility of 
some comparisons being significant by chance alone. 

All entries in the tables were based on at least 30 unweighted cases. 
Tables B.4 and B.5 show unweighted numbers of individuals in the NPSAS by 
selected characteristics. Percentage distributions developed for this 
report and total numbers of students by individual characteristics were 
based on the number of cases for whom data were available for the 
variable (s) of interest. 



IV. Comparisons of NPSAS Estimates with Estimates from Other P rimary Data 
Sources 

Since the NPSAS collected data for the first time in 1986-87, it is 
important to compare estimates from the NPSAS with other postsecondary 
education data sources. These comparisons will permit readers to 1) 
examine differences in results between NPSAS and other published data, 2) 
consider the reasonableness of these differences, and 3) put the NPSAS 
data into a more familiar context. 

A. NPSAS vs. IPEDS/HEGIS Fall Enrollment Retort For 1986-87 

The Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) /Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) annually coll',, 3 data on the 
number of students enrolled in the fall of the school yea~, HSGIS has 
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Table B. 2— Coefficients of variation for the number of postbacca laureate students and the percent awarded aid, by aid status, source 
of aid, level of study, and control and level of institution 



Coefficent of variation (in percent) 

Control and 

level of Number of Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with 

institution students any aid* Federal aid State aid Institutional aid Employer aid Other aid 



Total 3.3 

Public 4.1 

4-year doctoral 3.9 

Other 4-year 8.0 

Private, not-for-profit 5.8 

4-year doctoral 4.0 

Other 4-year 16.2 



Total 3.3 
Public 4.9 
Private 6.6 



Total 21.6 
Public 8.1 
Private 31.7 







Master's 


2.2 


4.4 


10.2 


2.6 


6.5 


13.7 


3.0 


6.5 


19.0 


6.9 


13.6 


17.4 


3.4 


5.5 


11.4 


2.5 


6.2 


12.0 


9.2 


11.9 


29.1 






Doctoral 


2.4 


8.4 


20.7 


3.3 


11.7 


26.7 


2.5 


13.0 


25.5 






First-professional 


2.5 


5.9 


20.6 


4.2 


5.4 


18.7 


2.5 


7.6 


29.3 



3.4 8.1 10.1 

3.9 8.4 20.6 

4.6 9.7 22.7 

10.4 16.0 40.1 

<.8 9.6 10.8 

4.2 5.9 12.6 

10.3 24.8 26.4 



2.9 8.6 35.3 

4.3 15.6 51.4 

4.0 12.5 29.8 



10.5 33.4 9.3 

7.4 41.4 15.8 

13.7 i0.9 H.7 



* Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 



Table B.3— Coefficients of variation for the number of postbacca laureate students and the percent awarded aid, by aid status, source of 
aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Coefficent of variation (in percent) 



Number of 
students 



Percent with 
any aid 1/ 



Percent with 
Federal aid 



Percent with 
State aid 



Percent with 
Institutional aid 



Percent with 
Employer aid 



Percent with 
Other aid 



Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black. non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-39 

35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 
Not narried 2/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 3/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



4.2 

3.6 



19.5 
7.2 
9.7 
9.6 
3.4 



5.8 
4.3 
5.2 
5.4 
6.4 
7.3 



3i§ 



4.9 
4.6 



3.7 
3.7 



6.5 

3.5 
6.7 



5.1 
10.0 
8.9 



10.7 
5.9 
8.6 
9.3 

10. t 
7.1 
5.8 



2.7 
2.7 



31.7 
7.2 
7.2 
9.1 
2.7 



3.4 
3.3 
4.7 
4.6 
6.9 
5.2 



3.2 
2.5 



2.3 
3.9 



3.6 
2.3 



5.2 

2.3 
7.2 



3.1 
12.6 
5.9 



5.5 
5.7 
5.2 
6.2 
3.6 
4.8 
6.7 



6.7 
4.1 



68.0 
22.1 
13.7 
18.5 
4.8 



9.5 
8.1 
8.6 
8.5 
11.2 
12.0 



7.4 
5.2 



4.3 
9.4 



8.7 
5.4 



9.5 

5.0 
10.8 



5.1 
22.5 
29.2 



16.1 
8.0 
8.4 

20.8 

10.0 
9.8 

13.4 



Master's 

16.6 
11.8 



102.8 
36.0 
26.3 
35.9 
10.9 



26.8 
20.0 
17.4 
25.2 
34.4 
36.2 



21.4 
9.3 



10.9 
16.2 



20.2 
12.9 



36.6 

11.7 
36.7 



12.1 
57.0 
43.3 



31.2 
29.5 
22.2 
34.9 
21.7 
23.5 
48.8 



4.0 
4.1 



39.3 
8.4 
9.8 

17.4 
4.1 



6.1 

5.2 
7.0 
8.9 
8.5 
10.3 



3.9 
4.2 



4.1 
5.3 



4.8 

3.7 



7.2 

3.3 
9.1 



3.8 
16.8 
8.6 



7.8 
9.7 
8.2 
8.4 
6.7 
6.8 
10.1 



9.8 
9.9 



102.8 
28.7 
28.4 
32.1 
8.2 



15.5 
13.1 
12.7 
13.7 
14.8 
15.4 



8.9 
9.8 



12.6 
9.1 



13.2 
9.2 



31.9 

8.3 
20.5 



7.7 
52.1 
34.2 



22.9 
9.8 
18.3 
20.2 
18.3 
22.1 
13.7 



14.7 
16.0 



32.2 
34.6 
45.0 
10.2 



22.5 
18.8 
28.3 
20.8 
27.2 
23.9 



17.8 
14.4 



15.5 
19.9 



17.6 
12.0 



22.9 

12.4 
80.3 



12.2 
44.5 
26.9 



22.0 
24.2 
32.7 
46.7 
24.5 
28.6 
48.9 



Table 8.3— Coefficients of variation for the number of postbacca laureate students and tne percent awarded aid, by aid status, source of 
aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic— continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Coefficent of vaMation (in percent) 



Number of 
students 



Percent with 
any aid 1/ 



Percent with 
Federal aid 



Percent with 
State aid 



Percent with 
Institutional aid 



Percent with 
Employer aid 



Percent with 
Other aid 



Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-39 

35-39 

40 or older 

Harital status 
Harried 

Hot carried 2/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School-owned 
Off-canpus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 

Field of study 
Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 3/ 
Social sciences 
Other 



4.6 

6.2 



62.2 
8.7 
19.4 
20.5 
4.1 



12. 
8. 
8. 
6. 
7. 
9. 



4.9 
5.6 



4.7 
5.2 



7.7 
3.8 



9.0 

3.7 
15.7 



4.5 
22.1 
9.6 



12, 
21. 
14, 
17. 
10. 
9. 
15. 



2.8 
5.0 



80.2 
5.0 
14.7 
12.5 
2.7 



1.2 
3.6 
4.1 
4.9 
10.2 
10.5 



3.8 
3.2 



1.9 
6.2 



4.8 
3.5 



4.1 

3.0 
18.1 



3.2 
7.1 
5.5 



4.5 
9.1 
9.2 
3.7 
4.2 
7.9 
12.0 



9.7 
13.2 



80.2 
39.1 
27.1 
41.9 
8.7 



32.3 
12.6 
16.8 
14.0 
27.6 
18.9 



10.7 
10.3 



10.1 
17.1 



15.4 
9.2 



28.1 

8.8 
44.6 



8.2 
55.1 
57.7 



23.4 
58.7 
25.9 
56.4 
10.3 
15.8 
36.6 



Doctoral 

37.8 
32.9 



82.1 
57.2 
56.7 
72.0 
15.3 



67.0 
76.8 
43.6 
43.5 
29.1 
32.7 



26.2 
23.6 



26.4 
27.8 



55.2 
17. 



45.7 

25.8 
101.5 



17.3 
103.4 
51.5 



58.8 



66, 
52, 
79, 
49, 
38, 



53.8 



4.0 
6.1 



82.1 
5.0 
18.7 
17.4 
3.5 



3.6 
4.6 
4.1 
5.8 
13.1 
19.2 



4.7 
3.6 



3.0 
7.0 



4.5 

4.3 



3.6 
21.1 



4.1 
9.4 
5.5 



6.4 
16.9 
15.4 
5.7 
4.7 
8.7 
15.5 



13.2 
25.0 



51.3 
58.9 
71.7 
12.5 



72.8 
42.1 
32.2 
26.1 
19.1 
35.4 



12.7 
18.0 



18.3 
22.9 



28.9 
10.9 



41.7 
10.5 



12.4 
62.9 
41.7 



27.8 
41.9 
26.3 
39.2 
35.8 
61.7 
69.6 



35.9 
44.4 



111.5 
71.4 
61.2 
60.8 
48.7 



101.4 
47.5 
50.1 
59.6 
65.3 
65.1 



39.1 
39.4 



34.9 
58.0 



64.1 
32.4 



54.8 

37.2 
101.0 



49.7 
102.7 
43.8 



42.4 

95~3 
96.4 
41.3 
69.6 
90.9 
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Table B. 3— Coefficients of variation, for the number of postbacca laureate students and the percent awarded aid, by aid status, source of 
aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic— continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



Coefficent of variation (in percent) 



Number of 
students 



Percent with 
any aid 1/ 



Percent with 
Federal aid 



Percent with 
State aid 



Percent with 
Institutional aid 



Percent with 
Employer aid 



Percent with 
Other aid 



Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 
24-26 y 
27-29 
30-39 
35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Harried 

Not married 2/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School-owned 
Off -campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 



22.3 
20.9 



46.1 
24.9 
16.8 
34.9 
21.5 



26.3 
22.1 
18.8 
23.1 
19.0 
18.4 



18.8 
22.9 



24.4 
13.8 



26.2 
16.9 



60.8 

11.2 
11.0 



23.2 
52.1 
34.4 



2.2 
5.8 



26.9 
14.0 

4.3 
13.5 

2.2 



2.9 
2.3 
6.2 
6.4 
6.9 
11.5 



4.2 
2.1 



1.9 
12.2 



2.7 
3.8 



5.1 

3.0 
7.3 



1.8 
17.5 
25.7 



First-professional 

4.3 13.8 
9.7 33.0 



30.6 99.1 

20.6 25.6 

6.9 39.5 

21.5 69.2 

5.1 16.3 



6.9 24.7 

3.7 17.3 

9.2 24.7 

11.8 24.7 
12.6 38.0 

15.9 71.9 



9.4 25.7 
4.8 19.1 



5.1 21.1 
16.0 42.4 



8.1 22.4 
6.5 21.7 



13.6 33.5 

5.0 17.6 
9.6 20.7 



5.0 21.9 
27.9 27.3 
81.4 



9.4 
12.8 



103.3 
22.6 
10.1 
35.9 
8.6 



13.4 
7.2 
14.3 
17.4 
15.2 
19.8 



10.6 
11.0 



10.7 
22.7 



11.5 
10.3 



4.3 

8.0 
10.8 



9.6 
34.5 
29.8 



34.6 
45.7 



76.3 
101.8 
113.2 

34.1 



51.5 
38.0 
49.0 
53.0 
58.7 
74.7 



35.9 
38.3 



37.0 
37.3 



47.9 
29.7 



160.1 

27.1 
66.4 



36.9 
105^7 



12.6 
16.4 



95.8 
50.9 
34.8 
20.0 
11.3 



20.5 
11.0 
15.6 
33.5 
34.5 
36.3 



17.5 
8.1 



9.5 
39.2 



8.8 
13.3 



40.8 

10.6 
28.9 



10.5 
100.6 
46.4 
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Tab»e B.3— Coefficients of variation for the number of postbacca laureate students and the percent awarded aid, by aid status, source of 
aid. level of study, and selected student characteristic— continued 

Coefficent of variation (in percent) 

Selected 

student Number of Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with Percent with 

characteristic students any aid 1/ Federal aid State aid Institutional aid Employer aid Other aid 

Held of study 

Law 10.9 3.2 4.0 10.0 5.8 29.8 22.6 

Medicine 52.8 4.0 8.5 29.5 20.1 116.1 8.4 

Other medical 4/ 24.7 2.9 4.5 22.8 20.4 49.8 25.7 

Theology 42.2 10.3 23.2 46.3 12.1 37.3 17.9 

—Too few cases for a reliable estimate 

1/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

2/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

2/ Includes students who majored in life and physical sciences or mathematics. 

4/ "Other medical" includes: chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, 
pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 



Table 8,4— Unweighted number of postbacca laureate students responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid 
status, source of aid, level of study, and control and level of institution 



Control and 

Ipv/pI nf 

ICVC 1 Ul 

institution 


numuer ot 
students 






Source of aid 1/ 






Any aid 2/ 


Federa 1 


State Institutional 


Employer 


Other 


Total postbacca laureate 
















3 LUUCll LJ 


ft iflw 

O , lOO 






564 


9 701 


558 


385 










Master's 








Total 


4,119 


1,978 


721 


126 


1.135 


453 


113 


Publ ic 


1,803 


804 


264 


61 


527 


132 


28 


4-year doctoral 


1,092 


563 


184 


39 


382 


fii 


99 


Other 4-year 


711 


241 


80 


22 


145 


51 


6 


Private, not-for-profit 


2,316 


1,174 


457 


65 


608 


321 


85 


4-year doctoral 


1,465 


829 


332 


49 


470 


208 


65 


Other 4-year 


851 


345 


125 


16 


138 


113 


20 










Doctoral 








Total 


857 


642 


171 


29 


533 


56 


23 


Public 


404 


295 


85 


18 


248 


23 


9 


Private 


453 


347 


86 


11 


285 


33 


14 








First-professional 








Total 


3,212 


2,408 


2,039 


409 


1,123 


49 


249 


Public 


1,216 


888 


754 


152 


392 


17 


92 


Private 


1,996 


1,520 


1,285 


257 


731 


32 


157 



1/ Numbers added across the various sources may total more than the number 

of students receiving any aid because some students receive aid from multiple sources. 



2/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 
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Table B.5— Unweighted number of postbacca laureate students responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid staus, 
source of aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic 

Selected Source of aid 1/ " 

student Number of - 

characteristic students Any aid 2/ Federal State Institutional Employer Other 

Total postbacca laureate 

students 8,188 5,028 2,931 564 2,791 558 385 

Master's 

Gender 4,119 1,978 721 126 1,135 453 113 

Male 1,877 964 339 50 533 234 59 

Female 2,242 1,014 382 76 602 219 54 

Race/ethnicity 4,086 1,963 715 124 1,127 450 11° 

American Indian 23 10 4 1 5 1 0 

Asian American 299 150 23 8 117 16 15 

81ack, non-Hispanic 211 120 59 10 71 15 8 

Hispanic 148 67 30 3 39 12 5 

White, non-Hispanic 3,405 1,616 599 102 895 406 85 

Age 4,118 1,977 721 126 1,134 453 113 

23 or younger 423 285 105 18 214 30 19 

24-26 914 496 182 40 320 89 27 

27-29 671 346 137 26 177 98 17 

30-39 784 369 144 20 189 103 19 

35-39 595 234 73 13 118 61 11 

40 or older 731 247 80 9 116 72 20 

Harital status 4,105 1,973 719 126 1,132 452 113 

Married 2,091 85 1 243 40 416 258 48 

Not married 3/ 2,014 1,122 476 86 716 194 65 

Attendance status 3,839 1,842 680 119 1,050 426 99 

Full-time 1,311 927 443 84 646 83 68 

Part-time 2,528 915 237 35 404 343 31 

Dependency status 4,06? 1,957 718 126 1 # 122 449 111 

Dependent 1,157 600 159 30 450 90 32 

Independent 2,912 1,357 559 96 672 359 79 

Housing status 4,118 1,978 721 126 1,135 453 113 

School-owned 257 193 73 14 163 14 22 
Off-campus, not 

with parents 3,461 1,627 605 103 881 398 88 

With parents 400 158 43 9 91 41 3 

Citizenship 3,256 1,633 654 111 961 331 95 

U.S. citizen 2,998 1,475 622 100 839 319 75 

Resident alien 108 59 23 5 39 4 7 

Nonresident alien 150 99 9 6 83 8 13 

Field of study 4,119 1,978 721 126 1,135 453 113 

Arts and humanities 359 228 89 15 169 26 28 

Business 982 431 146 22 158 193 16 

Education 838 301 118 19 173 46 12 

Engineering 187 117 30 7 78 23 5 

Natural sciences 4/ 415 265 97 26 187 40 14 

**^a1 sciences 375 209 100 15 118 24 15 



Table B.5— Unweighted number of postbacca laureate students responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid staus, 
source of aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic— continued 



Selected Source of aid 1/ 

student Number of 

characteristic students Any aid 2/ Federal State Institutional Employer Other 

Doctoral 

Gender 857 642 17i 29 533 56 23 

Hale 525 406 98 19 334 40 16 

Female 332 236 73 10 199 16 7 

Race/ethnicity 849 636 171 29 528 56 22 

American Indian 4 3 3 2 2 0 1 

Asian American 118 97 9 4 95 4 2 

Black, non-Hispanic 42 25 9 4 16 3 3 

Hispanic 33 23 6 2 14 2 3 

White, non-Hispanic 652 488 144 17 401 47 13 

Age 857 642 171 29 533 56 23 

23 or younger 78 75 18 3 66 2 1 

24-26 156 137 47 2 115 7 5 

27-29 164 140 32 6 129 10 5 

30-39 209 158 38 6 36 5 5 

35-39 118 72 17 6 49 13 4 

40 or older 132 60 19 6 38 9 3 

Marital status 856 641 171 29 533 55 23 

Harried 426 286 67 14 229 33 9 

Not married 3/ 430 355 104 15 304 22 14 

Attendance status 757 570 155 29 475 50 18 

Full-time 479 419 126 22 356 28 14 

Part-time 278 151 29 7 119 22 4 

Dependency status 840 626 171 28 518 55 22 

Dependent 230 182 33 4 162 9 6 

Independent 610 444 138 24 356 46 16 

Housing status 853 638 170 29 529 56 23 

School-owned 125 112 20 5 108 7 4 
Off-campus, not 

with parents 698 508 145 23 408 49 18 

With parents 30 18 5 1 13 0 1 

Citizenship 712 539 155 27 445 47 15 

U.S. citizen 586 431 146 21 344 38 7 

Resident alien 34 28 5 1 25 3 1 

Nonresident alien 92 80 4 5 76 6 7 

Field of study 857 642 171 29 533 56 23 

Arts and humanities 167 123 41 4 96 11 6 

Business 35 23 4 2 16 5 0 

Education 112 53 15 4 33 11 1 

Engineering 54 50 4 5 45 7 1 

Natural sciences 4/ 201 185 52 5 164 7 7 

Social sciences 152 102 33 6 92 5 3 

Other 41 31 6 3 26 2 1 
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Table 8.5— Unweighted number of postbacca laureate students responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid staus, 
source of aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic—continued 



Selected 
student 
characteristic 



number of 
students 


Any aid 2/ 


Federal 


State 


Institutional 


Employer 


Other 






First-professional 








3,212 


2,408 


2,039 


409 




1,123 


49 


249 


2,022 


1,497 


1,275 


255 




uuo 


33 


154 


1,190 


911 


# 764 


154 




455 


16 


95 


3, 198 


2,400 


2,033 


408 




1 lift 
1 , no 


49 


248 


15 


11 


10 


2 




2 


0 


2 


127 


88 


73 


17 

1/ 




59 


2 


7 


129 


114 


95 


22 




fi7 

0/ 


1 


13 


134 


114 


97 


27 




54 


1 


18 


2,793 


2,073 


1 75ft 






936 


45 


208 


3,212 


2,408 


2,039 


4C3 




1 193 


49 


249 


879 


644 


547 


120 




310 


6 


60 


1,181 


895 


786 


157 




431 


19 


91 


448 


354 


9Q9 


fin 




164 


8 


41 


388 


310 


255 


50 




i3fi 

ijO 


10 


33 


189 


137 


108 


18 




3/ 


2 


14 


127 


68 




A 




23 


4 


10 


3,210 


2,408 


2,039 


409 




1 103 


49 


249 


984 


728 


5Q1 


mo 




326 


20 


81 


2,226 


1,680 


1,448 


307 




797 


29 


168 


3,067 


2,300 


i Q5i 


3Q1 




1,067 


48 


239 


2,877 


2,197 


1,879 


382 




1,031 


36 


230 


190 


103 


72 


g 




3fi 

JU 


12 


9 


3,198 


2,403 


2,036 
888 


408 




1 lift 
1 , no 


49 


249 


1,613 


1,078 


192 




531 


15 


103 


1,585 


1,325 


1,148 


216 




587 


34 


146 


3 010 
J, Lit 


o /infi 
£,4Uo 


2,039 


409 




1,123 


/in 

4y 


Oil n 

249 


451 


368 


296 


73 




228 


10 


68 


2,463 


1,835 


1,572 


297 




801 


36 


165 


298 


205 


171 


39 




94 


3 


16 


2,933 


2,231 


1,902 


385 




1,037 


39 


227 


2,860 


2,174 


1,863 


373 




999 


38 


221 


49 


43 


35 


12 




28 


0 


3 


24 


14 


4 


0 




10 


1 


3 



Gender 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 
Age 

23 or younger 

24-26 

27-29 

30-39 

35-39 

40 or older 

Marital status 
Married 

Not married 3/ 

Attendance status 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Dependency status 
Dependent 
Independent 

Housing status 
School -owned 
Off-campus, not 
with parents 
With parents 

Citizenship 
U.S. citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 
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Table 5— Unweighted number of postbacca laureate students responding to the NPSAS student questionnaire, by aid staus, 
source of aid, level of study, and selected student characteristic— continued 

Selected Source of aid 1/ 

student Number of 

characteristic students Any aid 2/ Federal State Institutional Employer Other 

Field of "study" "~3~212~" ~"2~408 2*039 " "469" " " 1,123 49 249 

Law 1,520 1,051 877 141 454 22 63 

Medicine 786 623 559 149 343 9 85 

Other medical 5/ 621 518 471 100 181 9 43 

Theology 147 106 48 6 88 5 48 

1/ Numbers added across the various sources may total more than the number of 
students receiving any aid because some students received aid from multiple sources. 

2/ Includes students who said they were awarded aid but were not specific about the source of aid. 

3/ Includes students who were single, separated, divorced, or widowed. 

4/ Includes students who majored in life sciences, physical sciences, or mathematics. 

5/ "Other medical" includes: chiropractic medicine, dentistry, optometry, osteopathic medicine, 
pharmacy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
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collected data from higher education institutions whose accreditation was 
recognized by the U.S. Department of Education since 1965. IEEDS expands 
the universe of data collection to all schools in the United States whose 
primary mission is to provide postsecondary education. The first data on 
this expanded universe was collected in the 1986-87 school year. Thus, 
for the non-HEGIS institutions and institutional sectors, the IFEDS/HBGIS 
fall 1986 enrollment counts are currently undergoing evaluation. 

Table B-6 presents a comparison of the NPSAS estimates of total 
enrollment for graduate and first-professional students by the IEEDS/HBGIS 
estimates for fall 1986. For fall enrollment data from institutions that 
award at least a 4-year degree, IEEDS/HEGIS collects information from all 
such institutions. Table B-6 indicates the estimated sampling error for 
NPSAS estimates, as well as the estimated enrollments from these two 
sources of data. 

As table B-6 indicates, NPSAS estimates of the number of enrolled 
graduate students differ somewhat from those of IFEDS/HEGIS, with NPSAS 
enrollments lcwer than those of IPEDS/HEGIS. This difference represents 
about 11 percent of the total graduate student enrollment. 



Table B.6 — Comparisons of NPSAS estimates of enrollment and IPEDS/HEGIS 
estimates for fall 1986, by level of student 



Graduates 

4-year institutions 1,063,146 (± 5,004) 1,187,958 

First-Professional 
4-year institutions 300,907 (± 11,214) 283,775 
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Differences between NPSAS graduate enrollment estimates and 
IPEDS/HEGIS graduate counts for the 4-year institutions can be explained 
scmewhat in terms of individual student eligibility for the NPSAS vis a 
vis IPEDS/HEGIS and in terms of enrollment lists that were provided to the 
NPSAS by institutions. 

Differences counts between postbaccalaureate students eligible for 
inclusion in IPEDS/HEGIS enrollment and students eligible for inclusion in 
the NPSAS sample are subtle. Both include all postbaccalaureate students 
enrolled in a course for credit tcward a degree or other formal award. 
Both explicitly exclude students who are exclusively auditing courses. On 
the other hand, seme not insignificant portion of students included in 
institutional enrollment reports may have registered for the fall but were 
not in attendance at the institution in October, when the NPSAS sample was 
identified. 

This type of student comprises about 1 percent of the total 
IPEDS/HEGIS graduate enrollment or about 12,000 students. 

With respect to enrollment lists, it must be noted that lists of 
enrolled students were requested at specific campus locations visited by 
NPSAS interviewers. For this reason, it is possible that students 
enrolled exclusively at off-campus or extension centers may not have been 
included in the enrollment lists provided to the NPSAS and could result in 
a NPSAS underestimate of the number of students enrolled. Fortunately, 
the IPEDS enrollment report asks institutions to report the number of 
students enrolled exclusively in off-campus centers, by level, so it is 
possible to get an excellent idea of the number of such graduate students 
that might have been excluded from the NPSAS sample. The number of these 
graduate students reported to IPEDS for the 1986-87 fall term was about 
39,000— or about 3 percent of the total IPEDS graduate enrollment. 

The differences detailed above account for about 4 percent of the 
difference between the IPEDS/HEGIS and NPSAS enrollment counts. Sampling 
variability in the NPSAS estimates of the number of graduates accounts for 
an additional 1 percent of enrollment, so, observed differences in 
enrollment counts are reduced substantially when the procedures of the two 
studies are examined. 




V. The Use of Student-Reported Financial Aid Data 

Except for tuition and fee expenses, all of the cost estimates and most 
of the estimates of type, source, and amount of financial aid presented in 
this report were developed from student-reported data. This strategy is 
vastly different from that used in reporting undergraduate expenses and 
financial aid, which relied almost entirely on institutional records for 
financial aid data. 

Using student-reported data as the primary source for the estimates was 
essential to avoid severe underreporting of financial aid to 
postbaccalaureate students. As the data in this report indicate, financial 
aid programs for postbaccalaureate students are quite different from those 
for undergraduates, with respect to Federal aid programs, for exanple, the 
only overarching Federal aid programs for postbaccalaureate students are 
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campus-based programs — college work-study; Perkins loans — and the Federal 
loan programs— Stafford loans (GSL's) and Supplementary Loans to Students 
(SIS) . Other Federal aid programs for postbaccalaureate students are 
directed at students in particular fields of study* Institutional aid 
(e.g., teaching and research assistantships, fellowships, tuition waivers) 
is also usually offered through specific academic departments, and records 
of this aid are not usually maintained in a central financial aid office. 
As a result, in the 1987 NTSAS, there was no single office at all sanpled 
institutions that could be consistently identified as maintaining complete 
financial aid records for all aided postbaccalaureate students. 

This circumstance is illustrated quite well by the 1987 NPSAS data. 
One type of aid presented in this report was work study/assistantships. 
Work--stud} and assistantships were coambined for reporting purposes, because 
postbaccalaureate students who receive work-study aid generally perceive 
this aid as an assistantship. In comparing the incidence of reporting of 
wor v -study/assistantships between the financial aid record and the studerr 
r^ort, it was found that in only about 30 percent of the cases was this 
type of aid reported consistently by the institution and the student. For 
about 7 percent of the students, this type of aid was reported only by the 
institution and not by the student at all. However, for 63 percent of 
these students, the student reported receiving work-study aid and/or an 
assistantship, but there was no institutional record of any work- 
study/assistantship aid. 

To ^:ieclude the possibility that postbaccalaurec \e students were 
overreporting aid, the consistency between institutional record dafc* and 
student reports of Stafford loans (Guaranteed Student Loans) was examined 
under the premise that, since there is some need element in receipt of a 
Stafford loan, the financial aid office would be most likely to have a 
record of Staffoid loans awarded to postbaccalaureate students. In fact, 
for over 79 percent of the students for whom a Stafford loan was reported, 
it was reported consistently by both students and institutional records. 
For only 7 percent of the cases did the institution report that the student 
received a Stafford loan, but the student did not report such a lc?n, and 
in 14 percent of the cases, the student reported having received a Stafford 
(GSL) loan, but the institution had no record of that loan. 



VI. Variables Used in the Report 

Since there may be as many as three data sources for a particular 
student in the NPSAS, the database is fairly complex. Using it to produce 
national estimates and comparative analytic results requires decisions not 
only on which variables to use and how each variable will be treated, but 
also on how these variables will be operationally defined and which source 
of data is the best for a given variable. The complexity of the database 
is cxatpounded by the diversity inherent in postsecondary education, among 
institutions and among students who attend these institutions. 

This section details how the variables presented in this report were 
operationally defined, the primary and s& Triary data sources used for a 
particular variable, imputation strategies that were followed, adjustments 
made to the data to provide comparable statistics across students with 
vastly different enrollment characteristics from institutions with 
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differing operating characteristics , and the treatment of each variable in 
computing percentages or mean values, as appropriate. 
The treatment of each variable used in the report is presented in a 
consistent format. If the variable is categorical in nature, the assigned 
values (or categories) are listed, and categories are operationally 
defined. Hie operational definition generally reflects the way the data 
were collected, rather than the technical or standardized definition, 
although in same cases the operational and standardized definitions may be 
the same. For example, the attendance status of a student was determined 
by the designation of full- or part-time status extant in institutional 
registration records, rather than by calculating the number of credit 
hours the student was enrolled in and then applying a standard definition 
of full- and part-time status to the number of credit hours. The glossary 
provides the technical or standardized definition of variables used in the 
report. 

Following the operational definition, the primary and secondary (if 
applicable) sources for the data are specified. The primary source is 
that source of data (Registration Record Form, Financial Aid Record Form, 
student questionnaire) used first to determine the student's status on a 
particular variable. If no information on the student's status was 
available from the primary source, then the secondary source was used to 
verify the primary source or was used to determine the student's status. 
For example, to determine the student's dependency status, the primary 
source was the Financial Aid Record Form. If the student did not have a 
Financial Aid Record, only then were relevant items from the student 
questionnaire used. If the student did have data from the primary source, 
then the secondary source was generally not used to add to data from the 
primary source. 

Imputation strategies, data adjustments, and how each variable was 
treated are then delineated, if relevant. Imputations for missing data 
were generally not necessary, because of tne multiple sources of data that 
were available for each student, and the large amount of data retrieval 
that was effected. However, for institutional and student-reported 
financial aid award amounts and student-reported expenses, if no dollar 
amounts were reported for a specific aid or expense subcategory, but 
amounts for other subcategories had been reported, then a zero was imputed 
for those subcategories with no amount entry. 

Data adjustments were carried out only: 1) to establish comparable 
values for a variable across all students, irrespective c c the type of 
postsecondary institution they attended or their enrollment 
characteristics; or 2) when the data were collected in such a way that 
some adjustment was necessary to get totals for an entire academic year. 
The treatment of the variable, in most cases, specifies how percentages or 
means were actually calculated for presentation in this report. 
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Institutional Level 



Assigned values : 



4-year doctoral 
Other 4-year 
2-year 

Less than 2-year 



Operational definition ! 



4-year doctoral 



Other 4-year 



2-year 



Less than 2-year 



Primary source : 



Secondary source : 



Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 
postsecondary education and confer at least a 
doctoral or first-professional degree in one or 
more programs. 

Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 
postsecondary education and confer at least a 
baccalaureate or master's degree in one or more 
programs. These institutions cannot award higher 
than a master's degree. 

Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 
postsecondary education and confer at least a 
2-year formal award (certificate or associate 
degree) or have a 2-year program that is 
creditable toward a baccalaureate or higher 
degree in one or more programs, These 
institutions cannot award a baccalaureate degree. 

Institutions or subsidiary elements that provide 
postsecondary education and all of whose programs 
are less than 2 years long. These institutions 
must offer, at a minimum, one program at least 3 
months in duration that results in a terminal 
ocxupational award or is creditable toward a 
formal 2-year or higher award. 

Self-identification through telephone contact 
with sairpled institutions. 

IPEDS/HBGIS Institutional Characteristics Survey, 
1986-87. 



Institutional Control 

Assigned values : Public 

Private, not-for-profit 
Private, for-profit 

Operational definition : 

Pub 1 * 0 An educational institution operated by publicly 

elected or appointed school officials and 
supported primarily by public funds. The 
institution's program (s) and activities are under 
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the control or these officials. 



Private, 
not-for-profit 



Private, 
for-profit 



Primary source : 



Secondary source : 



An educational institution that is controlled by 
an individual or agency other than a State, a 
subdivision of a State, or the Federal 
Government, that is visually supported primarily 
by other than public funds, and the operation of 
whose program rests with other than publicly 
elected or appointed officials. 

An educational institution that is under private 
control and whose profits, derived from revenues, 
are subject to taxation. 

Self-identification through telephone contact 
with sampled institutions. 

IPEDS/HBGIS Institutional Characteristics Survey, 
1986-87. 



Student Level 

Assigned values : Undergraduate 

Graduate 

First-Professional 



Operational definition : Level of student in the fall of 1986. 

Undergraduate Student academic level designated by institution 

as undergraduate, first-year, first-time-enrolled 
at the school, or undergraduate other, or student 
enrolled on a clock- or contact-hour basis in a 
less-than-2-year, or 2-year institution. 

Student identified self as freshman (first-year) , 
sophomore (second-year) , junior (third-year) , 
senior (fourth-year), or fifth-year or more 
undergraduate. 

Graduate Student's academic level, as designated by the 

institution, was master's or doctoral. 

Student identified self as graduate or 
professional student working toward master's or 
doctoral degree. 

First-Professional Student academic level as designated by the 

institution was first-professional. 

Student identified self as graduate or 
professional student working tcward a 
first-professional degree. 
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Primary source : 
Secondary sources 
Data adjustments : 



Treatment: 



Registration Record Form Items R19, R21. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ3, SQ4 

If student level was missing on the Registration 
Record Form and the Student Questionnaire, and 
the student was enrolled in an institution whose 
highest level of award was a 2-year degree, the 
student was classified as an undergraduate. 
Students who identified themselves as 
first-professional and were enrolled in an other 
4-year institution were reclassified as graduate 
students. 

proximately 9 cases that could not be 
classified by level were deleted from the report. 



Graduate Degree Program 



Assignee 1 values : 



Master's 
Doctoral 



sHona? definition : 
Master's student 



Doctoral student 



Primary source: 
Secondary source : 
Treatment: 



Student's degree program in the fall of 1986, as 
designated by the institution, was a master's 
program. 

Student reported that fall courses were leading 
to a master's degree. 

Student's degree program in the fall of 1986, as 
designated by the institution, was a doctoral 
program. 

Student reported that fall courses were lezuing 
to a doctoral degree. 

Registration Record Form R21. 

Student Questionnaire SQ4. 

If a grs^iate student's degree program could not 
identified from either the Registration Record 
Form or the Student Questionnaire, that student 
was not included in the tabulations in the 
report. 
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E. Gender 

Assigned values ; 

Primary source; 
f^nrvtary gnirce; 



Male 
Female 

Student Questionnaire Item SQ75. 
Registration Record Form Item R12. 



F. Race/Ethnicity 
Assigned values ; 



American Indian 
Asian American 
Black, non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 

White, non-Hispanic 



Operational definition ; 



Primary source ; 
Secondary source ; 

Treatment; 



Self-identified race/ethnicity of student on 
student questionnaire. 

Race/ethnicity as recorded in student's 
institutional records. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ76 (race) and SQ77 
(ethnicity) . 

Registration Record Form Item R14 
(race/ethnicity) . 

From the student questionnaire, students who 
reported that they were of Hispanic descent on 
the ethnicity question were moved from the 
category they reported on the race question and 
were assigned a value of Hispanic on the 
race/ethnicity variable to avoid double 
counting. All other students were assigned the 
same values (American Indian, Asian American, 
black, and white) on the race/ethnicity variable 
as they reported on the race item. If race was 
not reported or reported as "other" and students 
identified themselves as Asian or Pacific 
Islander on the ethnicity question, then the 
student's race/ethnicity was recorded as Asian 
American. 
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182 

Assigned values : 



23 or under 

24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 



Operational definition; Age as of 12/31/86. 



23 or under 
24-26 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40 or older 



Date of birth on or after January 1, 1963. 

Date of birth between January l, 1960, and 
December 31, 1962. 

Date of birth between January 1, 1957, and 
December 31, 1959. 

Date of birth between January l, 1952, and 
December 31, 1956. 

Date of birth between January l, 1947, and 
December 31, 1951. 

Date of birth on or before December 31, 1946. 



Primary source; student Questionnaire item SQ74. 
Secondary smT?np; Registration Record Form Item R13. 



Marital Status 

Assigned values: Harried 

Not married 

Operational definition : 

Married Anyone who was married (but not separated) at the 

time of data collection. 

Not married Anyone who was single, separated, divorced, or 

widowed at the time of data collection. 

Primary somra: Student Questionnaire Item SQ78. 
fj^rnpi^ry gnuiTY-o. Financial Aid Record Form Item R24. 
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I. Attendance Status For Student Characteristics 



Assigned values : 



Full time 
Part time 



Operational definition : Institution-reported student attendance status 

(full time, part time) based on institution's 
definition of full time and part tiiae. (See 
glossary for a standard definition. ) 



Full tine 



Part time 



Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended full time in fall 1986. 

Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended part time in fall 1986. 



Primary source : 



Registration Record Form Item R22. 



J. Attendance Status 
fissioned values : 



For Calculating Average Amounts 

Full time, full year 
Part time, full year 



Operational definition : Institution-reported student attendance status 

(full time, part time) based on institution's 
definition of full time and part time (See 
glossary for a standard definition) and 
student-reported enrollment status for the 
spring, 1987. 



Full time, 
full year 



Part time, 
full year 



Primary source : 



Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended full time in fall 1986 and the 
student reported being enrolled in the spring, 
1987. 

Assigned if the institution reported that the 
student attended part time in fall 1986 and the 
student reported being enrolled in the spring, 
1987. 

Registration Record Form Item R22. 
Student Questionnaire Items SQ28 and SQ29. 



K. Dependency Status 
Assigned values : 
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Dependent 
Independent 



Operational definition : Institution's determination of dependency 
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Dependent 



Independent 

Primary source ; 
Secondary source ; 



status for financial aid purposes^ or student's 
response to several items reflecting the standard 
financial aid definition of dependency status. 

Assigned using the Student Questionnaire if 
student responded "yes" to any of the following 
questions: Did you live with your 
parents/guardians for at least a total of 6 weeks 
in 1985 or 1986? Did your arents/guardians 
provide more than $750 toward your support in 
1985 or 1986? Did your parents/guardians claim 
you as a tax exemption on their Federal income 
tax return in 1985 or 1986? 

Assigned using the Student Questionnaire if 
student responded "no" to all the above questions 
or if the person's parents/guardians were no 
longer living. 

Financial Aid Record Form Item R25. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ88a, SQ88c and 
SQ88d (a and b) . 



Housing Status 
Assigned values ; 



School-owned housing 
Off-campus, not with parents 
With parents 



Operational definition ; Student-reported living arrangements for the 

fall of 1986 while enrolled in school, or 
institution's designation of student's housing 
arrangement in the fall of 1986 . 



Primary source ; 
Secondar y source ; 



Student Questionnaire Item SQ10, 
Registration Record Form Item R17. 



Citizenship Status 
Assigned values ; 



U.S. Citizen 
Resident alien 
Nonresident alien 



Operational definition ; Instititicn-reported citizenship status. 
Primary source; Registration Record Form Item R15. 
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Field of Study (Graduate Fields) 



Assigned values ; 



Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 
Natural sciences 
Social sciences 
Other 

Operational definition : Student's field of study in the fall of 1987 

as reported by the institution, or student's 
program, field of study, or contemplated major as 
reported by the student in the Spring of 1987. 



Primary source : 
Secondary sourc e: 
Data adiiistaenfcs : 



Registration Record Form Item R21F. 

Student Questionnaire Item SQ37. 

Each reported literal major field of study was 
numerically coded into 88 programs using the 
Classification of Instructional Programs' (CIP) 
2-digit, and in a few instances 4- and 6-digit, 
numeric program codes (see appendix D for a 
listing of tl^ese programs) . For purposes of this 
report, these 88 programs were separated into 
graduate and first-professional fields; graduate 
fields were aggregated using the following 
scheme: 



CIP code 

16,23,24,38,50 

06-08 

13 

14 and 15 

17,18 (except 180401, 
181001, 1812 , 1814 , 1815 
1824) ,26,27,40 

05,42,44,45 

01-04,09-12, 

19-22 (except 220101) , 
25,28,31,32,38,39 
(except 3906) ,41,43, 
46-49 



Field of study 

Arts and humanities 
Business 
Education 
Engineering 



Natural sciences 
Social sciences 



Other 



Field of Study (First-Professional fields) 



Assigned values : 



Law 

Medicine 
Other medical 
Theology 



Primary source ; 



Registration Record Form Item R21F 



Secondary source : 
Data adjustments : 



Student Questionnaire Item SQ37 

See data adjustments for graduate fields of 
study. First-professional fields were aggregated 
using the following scheme: 



CIP code 

220101 
181001 

1812,1813,1814, 

1815,1824 
3906 



Field of study 
law 

Medicine 

Other medical 
Theology 



Tuition and Fee Fvp angoa 

Operational definition : Total tuition and fees charged to the student 

prior to any discounts or allowances for the 
1986-87 school year or charges for an entire 
program, if the institution charged on a total 
program basis. 

Primary sonny. : Registration Record Form Item R18. 

Dat^ diustments : item R18 requested tuition and fee charges for 

the fall term only if the institution charged by 
1-erm. To determine the basis for reporting these 
charges (type of term or entire school year) , the 
median reported charge, based on the registration 
records of all sampled, full-time, injurisdiction 
undergraduates at the institution, was 
calculated. This median value was compared to 
the tuition and fee charges for full-time, 
injurisdiction undergraduate students whom the 
institution had reported on the 1986-87 
IPEDS/HEGIS Institutional Characteristics 
Survey, if the resulting ratio was equal to 1, 
then it was assumed that charges for all students 
at that institution had been reported for the 
entire s'-iiool year. If the resulting ratio was 
equal to approximately 1/2 (median tuition and 
fees latio to IPEDS tuition and fees) , it 
indicated that the institution's school year was 
comprised of two terms and reported tuition and 
fee charges for each student (both undergraduate 
and postbaccalaureate if applicable) at that 
institution were multiplied by 2 to obtain a 
school-year value, if the ratio was equal to 
approximately 1/3, then reported tuition and fee 
charges were multiplied by 3. 
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If a part-time student reported being enrolled in 
the spring of 1987 as well as the fall of 1986, 
reported tuition and fee charges were multiplied 
by the ratios calculated to adjust tuition and 
fees for full-time students at the institution, 
under the assumption that enrollment status did 
not change fran fall to spring. For 
postbaocalaureate students who changed schools 
during the school year, the tuition and fees 
reported in R18 and ajusted to a full academic 
year were divided in half. This was added to the 
tuition and fees reported by the student for the 
spring term in their new school (SQ38a) . 

Ranges on calculated academic-year tuition and 
fee charges were ccsrpared with tuition and fee 
charges reported by the institution on IPEDS 
separately for graduate and first-professional 
students in and out of jurisdiction. If 
calculated tuition and fee charges were larger 
than IPEDS reported tuition and fee charges, 
calculated values were replaced by the 
IPEDS-reported tuition and fee charges. 

Treatment : For full-time, full-year and part-time, full-year 

students, mean tuition and fee charges were 
calculated by totalling individual student values 
over all students who reported being enrolled in 
both the fall of 1986 and the spring of 1987 
(Items SQ28 and SQ29) and dividing by the number 
of students that went into the Students who 

were not enrolled in school af s * fall 
enrollment period were exclude calculations 
of mean tuition and fee charges 

Only students who had reported a positive, 
nonzero value in any one or more of the items, 
SQ9 (expenses for books and supplies) , SQlla 
(school-paid housing) , SQllb (school-paid board) , 
SQi2Ba (average monthly rent expenditure) or 
SQ12B (average monthly food expenditure.) or if 
the student reported any "other 11 expenses in 
SQ12C throu^i SQ12F - part B, education-related 
expenses. 

Average tuition and fee expenses included only 
students for whan attendance status (full- or 
part-time) was available. 
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Student-Reported Exp gnggg 



Assigned values: Food and housing expenses 

Books and supplies 
All other expenses 
Total expenses 

Operational definition; Expenses related to attendance in a 

postsecondary institution as reported by the 
student on the Student Questionnaire. 

Food and housing evp engpg 
Operational definition ; 

Full expenses Total of student's reported housing, board, rent, 

and food expenditures for the 1986-87 school 
year. 

Expenses directly Total of student's reported housing, board, rent, 
related to and food expenditures that were directly related 

education to the student's education for the 1986-87 school 

year. 



Primary source ; Student Questionnaire Items SQlla, SQllb, SQ12A 

or B (a and b) , SQ4la, SQ41b, SQ42A or B (a and 
b) . 

Data adjustments ; For postbaccalaureate students, reported room and 

board payments to the school for the fall and 
spring (SQlla, SQllb, SQ41a,SQ41b) were added. 
Average monthly expenditures for food and housing 
reported for fall 1986 and spring 1987 were each 
multiplied by 4.5 and added. The same 
adjustments were made to the data for students 
enrolled part time in the fall as were made for 
full-time students. If a student was enrolled in 
the spring 1987 in the same school as in the fall 
and no spring expenditure data were reported, 
then reported room and board payments to the 
school for the fall of 1986 were multiplied by 2 
and average monthly expenses for the fall were 
multiplied by 9. 

ireatment ; Adjusted room and board payments to the school 

and average monthly expenses for rent and food 
were summed over all postbaccalaureate students 
who were enrolled in both the fall, 1986, and the 
Spring, 1987, and for whom tuition and fee 
expenditures (R18) had been reported aid who had 
reported a positive, nonzero value in any one or 
more of the items, SQ9 (books and supplies) , 
SQlla (school-paid housing) , SQllb (school-paid 
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board) , SQ12Ba (average monthly rent expenditure) 
or SQ12B (average monthly food expenditure) or if 
the student reported any "other" expenses in 
SQ12C through SQ12F - part B, education-related 
expenses. Separate averages were calculated for 
full-time, full-year and part-time, full-year 
postbaccalaureate students. Each sum was divided 
by the total number of students that went into 
the sum. 

Average food and housing expenses included only 
students for whan attendance status (full- or 
part-time) was available. 

Books and supplies 

Operational definition ; Total of student's reported expenditures on 

books and supplies. 



Primary source ; Student Questionnaire Items SQ9 znd SQ39. 

Data adjustments ; For postbaccalaureate students, reported books 

and supplies expenditures for the fall and spring 
(SQ9 and SQ39) were added. The same adjustment 
was made to the data for students enrolled 
part-time in the fall as was made for full-time 
students. If a student was enrolled in the 
spring, 1987, in the same school as in the fall 
and no spring expenditure data were reported, 
then books and supplies expenses for the fall of 
1986 were multiplied by 2. 

Treatment ; Adjusted expenditures for books and supplies were 

summed over all postbaccalaureate students who 
were enrolled in both the fall, 1986, and the 
spring, ly37, and for whom tuition and fee 
expenditures (R18) had been reported and who had 
reported a positive, nonzero value in any one or 
more of the items, SQ9 (books and supplies) SQlla 
(school-paid housing) , SQllb (school-paid board) , 
SQ12Ba (average monthly rent expenditure) or 
SQ12B (average monthly food expenditure) if the 
student reported any "other" expenses in SQ12C 
through SQ12F - pcc\. B, education related 
expenses. Separate averages were calculated for 
full-time, full-year and part-time, full-year 
postbaccalaureate students. Each sum was divided 
by the total number of students that went into 
the sum. 

Average expenditures for books and supplies 
included only students for whom attendance status 
(full or part time) was available. 
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Other monthly expenses 



Operational definition : 

Full expenses Student-reported total 1986-87 school year 

expenditures for cxanmuting to school, other 
transportation costs, personal expenses, and 
child care expenses. 

Expenses directly Student-reported total 1986-87 school-year 
related to expenditures for commuting to school, other 

education transportation costs, personal expenses, and 

child care that were directly related to the 

student's education. 



Primary source: Student Questionnaire - Items SQ12A or B (c 

through f ) , SQ42A or B (c through f ) . 

Pftta adjustments: For postbaccalaureate students, average monthly 

expenditures for commuting, other transportation, 
personal expenses, and child care reported for 
fall, 19S6, and spring, 1987, were each 
multiplied by 4.5 and added. The same 
adjustments were made to the data for students 
enrolled part time in the fall as were made for 
fall-time students. If a student was enrolled in 
the spring, 1987, in tha same school as in the 
fall and no spring expeiditure data were 
reported, then reported other monthly expenses 
for the fall were multiplied by 9. 

[Treatment: Ajusted other average monthly expenditures were 

summed over all students who were enrolled in the 
fall, 1986, and spring, 1987, and for whom a 
tuition and fee expenditure had been reported 
(R18) and who had reported a positive, ..jnzero 
value in SQ9 (expenditures for books and 
supplies) or in any one or more of the relevant 
Student Questionnaire items, or if the student 
had reported any expenditures for food and/or 
housing or room and/or board. This sum was 
divided by the total number of students that went 
into the sum. Separate averages were calculated 
for full-time, full-year and part-time, full-year 
postbaccalai reate students. 

Average other expenses included only students for 
whom attendance status (full or part time) was 
available. 
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Total expenses 



Operational definition : The sum of tuition and fee expenditures, food 

and housing expenditures, books and supplies 
expenditures and all other expenses as defined 
above. 



Primary source : 



Registration Record Form Item R18; Student 
Questionnaire Items SQ9, SQlla, SQllb, SQ12A or B 
(a through f)T SQ39, SQ41a, SQ41b, SQ42A or B (a 
through f) . 



Data adjustments: 



Adjustments were made to the individual 
expenditure items as noted above prior to adding 
them into the sum. 



Treatment : Adjusted tuition and fee expenditures, adjusted 

roam and board payments to the school, adjusted 
average .monthly expenses related to education for 
rent aix3 food, adjusted books and supplies 
expenditures, and all other expenses were summed 
for each individual student. This sum was 
totalled over all students who were enrolled in 
the fall, 1986, and spring, 1987, and for wham a 
tuition and fee expenditure had been reported 
(R18) and who had repor ! ji a positive, nonzero 
value for food and/or housing or room and/or 
board, or books and supplies expenditures, or any 
of the other experriiture items. This sum was 
divided by the total number of students that went 
into the sum. Separate averages were calculated 
for full-time, full-year and part-time, full-year 
postbaccalaureate students. 

Average total expenses included only students for 
whom attendance status (fill I or part time) was 
available. 



Aid Status 

Assigned values : Aided 

Nonaided 

Operational definition : A postbaccalaureate student was designated as 

having any aid if he/she received any financial 
aid for all or part of the 1986-87 academic 
year. This includes any financial aid awarded to 
students to help meet postsecondary education 
expenses including fellowships/grants; tuition 
waivers; assistantships ; and loans from any 
Federal, State, institutional, employer or other 
sources. 

17 
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Primary source ; 
Senravfa ry source : 



Data adjustment : 



Treatment; 



Student Questionnaire SQ18, SQ49, SQ63 f SQ64, 
SQ65, SQ66, or SQ67. 

Financial Aid Record Form Item R35 - fall record 
data updated at the end of the 1986-87 Federal 
financial aid fiscal year, June 30, 1987, Tue 
Financial Aid Record Form as of the fall, 1986, 
was used for those few students whose aid records 
were not updated. 

All fall 1986 financial aid record designations 
of awards that were changed, corrected, or added 
to in the record update at the end of the fiscal 
year were substituted for the originally recorded 
fall 1986 record data, if no changes were made 
to a student's fall financial aid record, fall 
designations of awards and award amounts were 
assumed to reflect the entire school year. 

A student was designated as having a specific 
type and source of financial aid if the student 
indicated he/she had received a specific type of 
source of aid or the student indicated any amount 
for a specific type or source of aid on the 
student questionnaire or if an amount of aid was 
recorded for that type and source of aid on the 
financial aid record form. 



R. Type of Aid 



Assigned values? 



Fel lcwships/grants 
Tuition waivers 
Assistantships 
Loans 



Operational definition ! 



Fellowships/ 
grants 



Tuition waivers 



Assistantships 



Student financial aid that does not require 
repayment. Includes scholarships, fellowships, 
benefits, and ROTC stipends, irrespective of 
source. 

Student financial aid that waives all or part of 
the tuition and fees charged by the institution. 

Student financial aid which provides part-time 
employment for students who need such earnings to 
meet all or a portion of their education 
expenses, includes work-study programs 
subsidized in part or in full by a Federal or 
State agency or a postsecondary institution. 
Does not include off-campus, part-time work, 
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on-campus work other than through a formal 
assistantship, or a formal work-study program. 



Loans 



Primary Source : 

Fellowships/ 
grants 

Tuition waivers 
Loans 

Assistantships 

Secondary source : 

Fellowships/ 
grants 



Tuition waivers 
Loans 



Assistantships 



Student financial aid which advances funds and 
which is evidenced by a promissory note requiring 
the recipient to repay the specified amount (s) 
under prescribed conditions. Includes only loans 
made through, or subsidized by, a Federal or 
State agency or a postsecondary institution. 



Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A1 through 
SQ65A4, SQ65A (total), SQ65C2a through SQ65C5. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ66 and SQ67. 

Student Questionnaire items SQ65B1 through 
SQ65B5, SQ65B6 (total). 

Student Questionnaire items SQ18, SQ19, SQ49, 
SQ50, SQ65C1. 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A1, R35A2, 
R35A8,R35A10, R35A12a, R35A12b, R35A13a, R35A13b, 
R35A13d, R35A14a, R35A14b, R35A15a, R35A15b, 
R35A16a, R35A16b, R35B1, R3^Bla, R35Blb, R35B2, 
R35B3, R35B3a, R35B3b, R35B3C, R35B3d, R35B3e, 
R35B4, R35B7a, R35C1, R35C2, R35C5, R35C10, 
R35Clla, R35D1 throu#i R35D8. 

Student financial Aid Record Form R35C4, R35C9. 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A3, R35A5, 
R35A6, R35A7, R35A9a through R35A9c, R35A11, 
R35A12d, R35A13e, R35A14d, R35A15d, R35A16d, 
R35B6, R35B7b, R35C7, R35C8, R3511b. 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A4, R35A15c, 
R35A12C, R35A13C, R35A14c, R35A15C, R35A16C, 
R35B5, R35C3, R35C6. 



Source of Aid 
Assigned values : 



Federal 
State 

Institutional 

Employer 

Other 
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Operational definition : 



Federal 



State 



Institutional 



Employer 



Other 



Primary source : 
Federal 

State 

Institutional 

Employer 

Other 



Student financial aid whose source of origin is a 
Federal agency. This aid can either be 
provided/funded by or administered by a Federal 
agency. Tlds includes, but is not limited to, 
U.S. Department of Education (including State 
Student Incentive Grants— SSIG) , Department of 
Health and Human Services, Department of Defense, 
Veterans Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, and National Science Foundation. 

Student financial aid whose source of origin is a 
State agency. This aid can either be 
provided/funded or administered by a State 
agency. Includes State Student Incentive Grants 
(SSIG) . 

Student financial aid whose source of origin is 
the postsecondary institution. This aid is 
provided/funded by the institution. 

Student financial aid whose source of origin is 
the business, corporation, institution, or 
individual by whom the student is employed. 
Ettplqyers include the postsecondary institution 
which the student attends, if the student is 
employed in other than an assistantship capacity 
or through a formal work-study program. 

Student financial aid that does not cam from a 
Federal, State, institutional or employer 
source. This includes aid provided by 
corporations, unions, foundations, fraternal 
organizations, candttunity organizations, and other 
sources. 



Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A1, SQ65B1, 
SQ65B2, SQ65C1, SQ65C2a. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A2, SQ65B3, 
SQ65C2b. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A3, SQ65B4, 
SQ65C2C. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ24, SQ52, SQ65A3, 
SQ6534, SQ652C, SQ65C3. 

Student Questionnaire Items SQ65A4, SQ65B5, 
SQ65C5, SQ65C2d, SQ65C5. 
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Secondary source : 



Federal 



State 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35A1 through 
R35A16, R35B2 through R35B3e, excluding R35A12C, 
R35A13C, R35A14C, R35A15C, R35A16c; Student 
Questionnaire Item SQ65CA4. 

Financial Aid Record Foi.n Items R35B1 through 
R35B7. 



Institutional 

Employer 
Other 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35C1 through 
R35C11, excluding R35C9 and R35C10, R35D2. 

Student Financial Aid Record Form R35C9, R35C10. 

Financial Aid Record Form Items R35D1 through 
R35D8 excluding R35D2. 



Fire vcial Aid Award Amounts 

Operational definition : The amount of student financial aid awarded 

to students enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution in the fall of 1986 to help meet 
postsecondary education expenses for the 1986-87 
school year. 

Primary source : Student Questionnaire. 



Secondary Source : 



Data adjustment : 



Treatment: 



Financial Aid Record Form — fall record data 
updated at the end of the 1986-87 Federal 
financial aid fiscal year, June 30, 1987. The 
Financial Aid Record Form, as of fall, 1986, for 
those few students whose records were not 
updated. 

For Financial Aid Record information, all fall, 
1986, financial aid record award amounts that 
were changed or corrected or awards that were 
added by the end of the fiscal year were 
substituted for the originally recorded fall, 
1986, award amounts. If no changes were made to 
a student 1 s fall financial aid record, fall 
designations of award amounts were assumed to be 
accurate and to reflect the entire enrollment 
period of the individual student during the 
1986-87 school year. 

An award amount recorded on the student 
Questionnaire was assumed to be the most accurate 
source for these award amounts, even if the 
Financial Aid Record Form indicated a different 
award amount for the same source and type of 
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aid. The Financial Aid Record Form award amount 
was used only if the Student Questionnaire did 
not indicate a specific award amount or if the 
student received a GSL or Federal work-study 
award. Additionally, to avoid double counting 
award, amounts, student-reported amounts 1:01 
assistantships and work-study awards, and 
student-reported amounts for tuition waivers and 
institutional grants were compared with one 
another. If the amounts were exactly the same, 
e.g., if the amount of an assistantship equaled 
the amount for a work-study award, then only one 
of these values was used in the calculation of 
the average assistantship/work-study award 
amount. Similarly, if the amounts reported for 
tuition waivers and institutional grants were 
equal, only the tuition waiver value was included 
in the average amounts. In calculating a mean 
award amount, only those students for whom an 
award amount was available were included in the 
calculation. If a student indicated receipt of 
aid or receipt of aid by any specific type and 
source of aid, but did not indicate the amount 
awarded for that aid, the student was included in 
the proportions of students receiving that type 
or source of aid, but not in the calculation of 
the means for that type and source of aid. 
Students who stopped out were not included in the 
average amounts. 



U. Financial Aid Combinations 



Assigned values ; 



Type of Aid 

Fellowships/grants only 
Tuition waivers only 
Loans only 
GSL only 
Other loans only 
GSL and other loans only 
Assistantships only 
Fellowship/grants and 



only 

Federal and employer only 
Federal and other only 
State and Institution only 
State and employer only 
Institution and employer 



Source of Aid 
Federal only 
State only 
Institution only 
Employer only 
Other only 

Federal and State only 
Federal and institution 



tuition waivers only 
Fellowship/grants and 



loans only 
Fellowships/grants 



and assistantships only 
Tuition waivers and loans 



only 

Institution and other 



only 

Tuition waivers and 



only 

Employer and other only 



assistantships only 
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Loans and assistantships only 
Fellowships/grants, tuition 

waivers, and loans only 
Fellcwships/grants, loans, and 

assistantships only 
Tuition waivers, loans, and 

assistantships only 
Fellowships/grants, tuition 

waivers, loans, and 

assistantships 



Federal, State, institution 
only 

Federal, State, employer 
only 

Federal, State, other only 
Federal, institution, 

employer only 
Federal, employer, other 

only 

State, institution, employer 
only 

State, institution, other 
only 

State, employer,, other only 
Institution, employer, other 
only 

Federal, State, institution, 

employer, other only 
Federal, institution, 

employer, other only 
State, institution, employer 

other only 
Federal, State, institution, 

employer, other 



Operational definition : A combination of types of financial aid 

(fellowships/grants, tuition waivers, loans, 
assistantships) or sources of financial aid 
(Federal, State, institutional, employer, other) 
as reported to the NBSAS. 

Primary source : Student Questionnaire Items SQ18, SQ19, SQ49, 

SQ50, SQ65A (all), SQ65B (all), SQ65C1, SQ65C2, 
through SQ65C5, SQ66, SQ67. 



Secondary source : 
Data adjustments : 

Treatment: 



Financial Aid Record Form Items R35 (all) . 

See Data Adjustments under Financial Aid Award 
Amounts. 

The number of students receiving each combination 
of type of aid is an unduplicated number. That 
is, a student is counted only once in the 
category of combinations of types of aid which 
the student received. For example, a student 
receiving both fellcwship/grant aid and loan aid, 
would be counted in the category of fellowship/ 
grant and loans only and would not be counted in 
the separate categories of fellowship/grant only 
or loan only. A similar unduplicated count was 
developed for various combinations of sources of 
aid. 
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aginations of types of aid were determined from 
one data source only, if the Student 
Questionnaire indicated that a student only 
received a fellcwship/grant, the student was 
assigned to the fellowships/grants only category, 
even if the Financial Aid Record Form indicated 
that the student also received a loan. The one 
exception to this general strategy was for GSIb 
and Federal college work-stucfy, for which the 
Financial Aid Record Form was examined. If the 
student had no Financial Aid Data on the Student 
Questionnaire, then examinations based on 
financial aid record data were determined. A 
similar strategy was followed for financial aid 
combinations by source of aid. 



SOURCE OF SUPPORT 



Assigned Values: Financial aid only 

Barents/relatives only 
Student/spouse only 
Parents/relatives and student/spouse 
Financial aid and parents/relatives 
Financial aid and student/spouse 
Financial aid, parents/relatives, and 
student/spouse 

Operational definition; The origin of money used by students to pay 

for their postbaocalaureate education expenses. 



Financial aid 



Parents/relatives 



Student/spouse 



Primary source: 
Financial aid 



Any financial aid awarded to, or received by, a 
student to help meet postbaocalaureate education 
expenses, irrespective of source or type of aid. 

Support provided the student by parents/guardians 
or relatives/friends to defray the costs of a 
postbaocalaureate education, including monetary 
contributions, loans, and H in-kind" support. 

Support provided by the student, spouse, or both, 
fran their own earnings or assets to help pay the 
expenses of a postbaocalaureate education. Does 
not include financial aid or nonfinancial aid 
loans taken out by students. 



For a complete specification of this designation, 
see variable - Aid Status. 



Parents/relatives student Questionnaire Items SQ56, SQ58, SQ59 

SQ60, SQ61. 
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Student/spouse Student Questionnaire Items SQ54 and SQ55. 

Treatment : The nuniber of students assigned to each category 

of sources of support is an unduplicated number. 
That is, the student is counted only once in that 
category of sources of support that the student 
received. For example, a student receiving 
support from parents and financial aid would be 
counted in the parents and financial aid category 
only and would not be counted in the separate 
parents only or financial aid only categories. A 
student was considered as having support from 
parents if any nonzero value was reported for 
parental/guardian contributions or loans or 
contributions or loans from relatives/friends, or 
if the student indicated a monetary value for 
parental "in-kind" support. 

A student was counted in the sources of support 
calculations if the student reported a nonzero 
value for any one of the items on the student 
questionnaire indicating support from some source 
(financial aid, parents, self/spouse) or if the 
student was a financial aid recipient, as 
reported by the financial aid office. 
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Appendix D: Classification of Instructional Programs 

(CIP) Codes 



\J± 


Agribusiness and Agricultural Production 


no 


/vjricujLuxrcii sciences 


UJ 


Renewable Natural Resources 




iuxniu*scciire ana rJivironnienuai Design 


OR 


/irea ana rxnnic ocuuies 


Uo 


Business and Management 


nAno 
uouz 


i^ucuunuing 


uduj 


iDcuusjJiy and rjjiance 


U/ 


Business (Administrative Support) 


U/Ub 


Secretarial and Related Programs 




MarKecmg and Distribution 


HQ 


uanununica u 10ns 




journalism (Mass CQnrounications) 


i n 
xu 


cuLiuuunicauion recnnoiogies 




UDmpuuer am information Sciences 


1 1 no 
xxuz 


Lumpu uer w-ogramnung 


1 1 n** 

XXUJ 


jjauo. Jbxocessing 


10 


consumer, .rersonai, ana Miscellaneous Services 




rXaUCaX ion 


i **ioni 


nuuit arm uonuinuxng rxiucauion 


i ono 


iT* ■ ^^V%<»^N ^% ^1 T -m _ri± n_ -maw -f 

Hiiemenuary Education 


131203 


Junior High/Middle School Education 


131204 


Pre-Elementary Education 


1 Ol OHK 


beconoary Education 




Engineering 


XffcUO 


uivix rJigineering 


X4XUUX 


Electrical Electronics and Communications Engineering 


1 A1 Q 


ixiecnanicai imgineeiing 


XO 


Engineering and Engineering-Related Technologies 


XO 


Foreign Languages 


i ^n^ni 

XDUOUX 


ueiman 


xou?ux 


rxencn 


Xouyuo 


opanisn 


1*7 
X/ 


Allied rieaxcn 


X/UDUD 


rxacuicai Nursing 


1 Q 
XO 


neaim sciences 


XoUJ 


Chiropract ic 


XoU4UX 


Dentistry, General 


XoIUjX 


Medicine, General 


1R1 1 
xoxx 


xnuxs xny 


lb ±2 


**** v 

upuomeury 




vjou60|jauLixo rievj-Xoxne 


1814 


Pharmacy 


1815 


Podiatry 


1824 


Veterinary Medicine 


19 


Home Economics 


20 


Vocational Home Economics 


220101 


Law 


220103 


Legal Assisting 


23 


Letters 


230401 


Composition 



ERIC us 



230701 Literature, American 

230801 Literature, English 

24 Liberal/General Studies 

25 Library and Archival Sciences 

26 Life Sciences 

27 Mathematics 
279999 Calculus 

28 Military Sciences 

31 Parks and Recreation 

32 Basic Skills 

38 Philosophy and Religion 

39 Theology 

3906 Theological Studies 

40 Physical Sciences 
4005 Chemistry 
400601 Geology 

4008 Physics 

41 Science Technologies 

42 Psychology 

43 Protective Services 

44 Public Affairs 
4407 Social Work 

45 Social Sciences 
4502 Anthropology 

4506 Economics 

4507 Geography 

4508 History 

4510 Political Science and Government 

4511 Sociology 

46 Construction Trades 

47 Mechanics and Repairers 

48 Precision Production 

*9 Transportation and Material Moving 

50 Visual and Performing Arts 

5003 Dance 

5007 Fine Arts 

5009 Music 

*999995 Uncodeable 

*not a CIP code 
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